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DESCRIPTION OF A BASIC FRENCH COURSE 
GIVING EQUAL IMPORTANCE 
TO THE AUDIO-ORAL AND SPELLING-READING SKILLS 



All through this chapter we ’'efer to tape as 
the recording medium because the majority of 
language laboratories a iu now equipped with 
tape machines. 

All the language laboratory techniques that 
we describe can be used with magnetic disc 
or magnetic belt machines. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. Language teachers are now expected to give their students good audio-oral skills 
without sacrificing the traditional reading and writing skills. 

2. This demand for higher achievement in our schools was caused mostly by ill-understood 
Army methods which were used during the second World War and i ,hich gave the general public 
(and some language teachers) the impression that audio-oral skills could he taught easily 

with this new approach. 

3. This misunderstanding was aggravated by the commercialization around 1947 of 
relatively inexpensive recording machines. Many teachers, naturally enough, came to regard 
these machines as a godsend ; they imagined that classes could be taught as usual and that 
these new devices, by dint of repetition, would confer the audio-oral skills that were so 

loudly demanded. 

4. Thus, if we may start this paper with a paradox, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the appearance of the tape recorder at that particular time may have been a disservice to 
the teaching profession. It lulled many teachers into believing that science had supplied 
them with an answer to the audio-oral problems; they failed to see that the real answer did 
not lie in a given amount of dollars buying n machines, but in a mental effort toward the 
discovery of appropriate audio-oral methods. 



PURPOSE OF THE BASIC COURSE 



In this paper, the term "basic course" designates the period of time during which the 
most frequent structures and forms of the language are taught ; this period may last some 
six months on the college level and up to twelve months on the secondary level. 

These structures and forms are practiced until the students can: 

1. understand them aurally and visually 

2. use them orally and in writing. 



Everything the student does during this basic training is designed to give him an active 
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The amount of vocabulary taught during this period is secondary: structures and 
forms are far more important . 

Additional cultural material (history, geography, short stories, etc.) is not 
essential; we use the term additional purposely since language by itself is culture. 



PRINCIPLES FOR THE BASIC COURSE 



Gi/xng equal importance to the audio-oral and spelling-reading skills requires 
extensive changes in class procedure, assignments, and testing. These changes can be 
summarized as follows. 



I. THE ANALYSIS OF THE LANGUAGE MUST BE BASED UN ITS SPOKEN FORM 

In order to teach spoken French, it is not sufficient to be able to speak the 
language well or even to be a native Frenchman. The teacher must also have analyzed the 
spoken language and he must understand how it functions. 

* M IT 9 

Unfortunately most of our teachers have been trained ^n schools where the language 
analysis was based only on the written form. We do not deny that our teachers have been 
taught how to pronounce; we are only stating that the "grammar" they were taught was 
concerned only with visual signs: -s is the usual sign for the plural, -e is the usual 
sign, for the feminine, -nt is the usual sign for the third person plural, etc. 

It should seem obvious that if we want our students to speak correct French, we 
should tell them what happens in the spoken language. But is there a great difference 
between the "grammar" of spoken French and the "grammar" of written French? Let us give 
you a few examples. 

A. Singular /Plural contrast in spoken French 

1. There are cases when no changes are heard: 

lc°rf ijtravaj Leur fille travaille 

lcerf ijtravaj Leurs filles travail lent 

(No audio changes) (Three written changes) 

1 A proper knowledge of the foreign vocabulary is extremely difficult to acquire; the 
meanings of the words rarely correspond exactly (room is salle, piece, chambre, place , 
etc.); the connotations are often different, many cognates are deceptive (to ignore is 
different from iQnorer) , other words have no exact equivalents (a shal low river). The 
study of such difficulties should be done within a cultural content during the second year. 
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When changes are heard, it can be one or a combination 
2. The vowel sound of the determinative is modified: 



lsmotcermar/ 

lemotoermar/ 

m5nv0ariv 

menveariv 

(One audio change) 

Thus, while the eye looks for -s, 
vocalic changes taking place in articles, 

3- The plural is 

lcermezSenoev 
l®rmez5s5noev 

(One audio change) 

4. The noun is modified: 



of the following: 

Le moteur marche 
Les moteurs marchent 

Mon neveu arrive 
Mes neveux arrivent 

(Three written changes) 

-x, or -nt endings, the ear has to listen for 
possessive adjectives, etc. 



indicated by a change in the verb: 

Leur mai son est neuve 
Leurs maisons sont neuves 

(Four written changes) 



lcer/ovalkur 

lar/ovokur 



Leur cheval court 
Leurs chevaux courent 



(One audio change) 

5. The adjective is modified: 

lcerprod - qipr§fs ipalkut J*er 
leer prod qipr£s ipokut J* er 

(One audio change) 



(Three written changes) 



Leur produit principal cotlte cher 
Leurs produits principaux content cher 

(Four written changes) 



6. The plural is indicated by a compulsory liaison between the adjective and the noun: 



kelidesSblsgyst 

kelzidesablsgyst 



Quelle id£e semble juste? 
Quelles id6es semblent justes? 



(One audio change) (Four written changes) 

7. The plural may be indicated by an optional liaison between the noun and the verb: 



lcerfijempari 
l»rf ijzempari 



Leur fille aime Paris 
Leurs filles aiment Paris 



(One audio change) 



(Three written changes) 
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8. The plural may he indicated by an optional liaison between the noun and the adjective: 

kelprofesoeralmapronosb je 
kelprofestrrzalmapronosb je 



Quel professeur allemand prononce bien? 

Quels professeurs allemands prononcent bien? 



(One audio change) (Four written changes) 

y. The plural may be indicated by an optional liaison between the verb and the 
following word: 

kelprofescerparlitalje Quel professeur parle it alien? 

kelprofesoerparltitalje Quels professeurs parlent italien? 

(Three written changes) 



(One audio change) 



The above classification is not complete, hut it does indicate how widely the spoken and 
written systems differ. It also shows that plurality has to be analyzed within sentences since 
there are signs of plurality (for instance, the liaison element in kelzidesablagyst ) which 
would not he revealed if the words were studied in isolation (kel ide sobl ?yst). 



B. Masculine/Feminine contrast in the segment linking verb + adjective 
An analysis of such segments indicates that the adjectives fall into five categories: 
1. Invariable: 





ilegcen 


elegoen 


il 


est 


jeune 


elle 


est 


jeune 




ilemarje 


elemar je 


il 


est 


marie 


elle 


est 


mariee 




ilef jer 


elef jer 


il 


est 


fier 


elle 


est 


fiere 




ilemortel 


elemortel 


il 


est 


mortel 


elle 


est 


mortel le 




ilegrek 


elegrek 


il 


est 


grec 


elle 


est 


grecque 




iletyrk 


eletyrk 


il 


est 


turc 


elle 


est 


turque 


2. Consonant -add ins 


: it can he 
















a /t/ sound 


i lever 


elevert 


il 


est 


vert 


elle 


est 


verte 


a /d/ sound 


ilegra 


elegrad 


il. 


est 


grand 


elle 


est 


grande 


an /s/ sound 


iledu 


e led us 


il 


est 


doux 


elle 


est 


douce 


a / z / sound 


ilegalu 


elegaluz 


il 


est 


jaloux 


elle 


est 


jalouse 


a /J7 sound 


ilebla 


eleblaj* 


il 


est 


blanc 


elle 


est 


b lanche 


a /g/ sound 


ilelo 


elel5g 


il 


est 


long 


el le 


est 


longue 


.2. Modification of the final vowel and addition of consonant: 








contrast /e sr/ 


ileprsmje 


ele pram jer 


il 


est 


■premier 


elle 


est 


premiere 


contrast /° ot/ 


ile id jo 


eleidjot 


il 


est 


idiot 


elle 


est 


idiote 


contrast /° si/ 


ilebo 


elebel 


il 


est 


beau 


elle 


est 


belle 


contrast / u °V 


ilefu 


elefol 


il 


est 


fou 


elle 


est 


folle 


contrast /5 on/ 


ilebo 


elebon 


il 


est 


bon 


elle 


est 


bonne 


contrast /® y n / 


ilebr« 


elebryn 


il 


est 


brun 


elle 


est 


brune 
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contrast /? en/ ilesertg eleserten 

contrast /'® in/ ilsSvwazg elsSvwazin 

4. Modification of the final consonant : 

contrast /f v/ ilenoef slenoev 

contrast /k J*/ ilesek elesej* 



il est certain 
ils sont voisins 

il est neuf 
il est sec 



elle est certairte 
elles sont voisines 

elle est neuue 
elle est seche 



5. Modification of the final consonant and of the preceding vowel : 

contrast /oer 0z / ilemStcer slem&toz i l est menteur elle est menteuse 



Thus, we find that the spoken and written systems of classification are completely 
different. In written French, the adjectives jeune, fier, mortel belong to different 
categories (jeune/ jeune, fier/fiere, mortel /mor telle) , but in spoken French they all belong 
to the invariable category. In written French, the adjectives premier/ premiere and fier/fiere 
belong to the same category, but in spoken French they belong to different ones: fjsr belongs 
to category 1 while promje belongs to category 3- 



C. The present indicative 

Written French classifies its regular verbs into three main categories: 



Je 


chante 


Nous chantons 


Je finis 


Nous finissons 


Je vends 


Nous 


vendons 


Tu chantes 


Vous chantez 


Tu finis 


Vous finissez 


Tu vends 


Vous 


vendez 


II 


chante 


Ils chantent 


Il finit 


Ils finissent 


Il vend 


Ils 


vendent 



This basic written classification excludes many verbs which are of very frequent use: lire, 
sortir, mentir, partir, sentir, servir, dormir, ecrire, suiure, mettre, uiure, etc. 

The basic spoken system of classification is extremely different from the written one. It 
offers the advantage of including most of the frequently used verbs we mentioned above. 

Three basic categories can be distinguished: 

1. Type I : In type I verbs, the third persons singular and plural are identical: 

ii/at ii/at il chante ils chant ent 

elmag elmag elle mange elles mangent 

The written conjugation has five different forms ( chante , chantes, chantons, chantez, 
chantent) while the spoken conjugation has only' three forms (/^t, /ato, /ate). 

If the verb begins with a vowel sound, a /z/ of liaison makes it possible to distinguish 
the third person singular from the third person plural: 

ilariv ilzariv H arrive ils arrivent 

elem elzem elle aime elles aiment 

A few type I verbs have a vowel shift in their roots; when this occurs, it is always a 
shift from /e/ to /©/; most of these /©/ sounds are not pronounced in conversational style: 
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i 
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mm 



mmm 
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ga/et 

tya/et 

ila/et 

ilza/et 

nuzaj* ©t 5 nuza/t 5 
vuza/ste vuza/te 



j’achete 
tu achetes 
il achete 
ils achetent 
nous achetons 
uous achetez 



3 a pel 
tyapel 
i lapel 
ilzapel 

nuzap©15 nuzaplS 
vuzapsle. vuzaple 



j’appel le 
tu appelles 
il appelle 
ils appellent 
nous appelons 
uous appelez 



2. Type II : In type II verbs, tli'e third person plural is formed by adding a consonant 
sound to the third person singular. This consonant can be: 



an /s/ sound 


ilf ini 


ilf inis 


il finit. 


ils finissent 


a /t/ sound 


ilpar 


ilpart 


il part 


ils partent 


an / m / sound 


ildor 


ildor m 


il dort 


ils dorment 


a / z / sound 


illi 


illiz 


il lit 


ils lisent 


a /▼/ sound 


ilser 


ilserv 


il sert 


ils seruent 


a /d/ sound 


ilv3 


ilvSd 


il vend 


ils vendent 


a A/ sound 


ilvS 


ilv§k 


il uainc 


ils uainquent 


The written c 


onjugation has 


five different 


forms {finis, 


finit, finissons, finissez, 



finissent) while the spoken conjugation has only four (fini, finiso, finise, finis). 



If the verb begins with a vowel sound, a /z/ of liaison adds a second distinguishing 
feature between the third person singular and the third person plural: 



ilekri ilzekriv n ecrit ils ecriuent 

A few type II verbs have a vowel shift in their roots; these variations are: 



wa /® as in devoir, recevoir 



wa/y as in bo ire 



3 ©dwa 

tydwa 

ildwa 

ildwav 



je do is 
tu dois 
il doit 
ils doivent 



3 ©bwa 
tybwa 
ilbwa 
i lb wav 



je bois 
tu bois 
il boit 
ils boiuent 



nudevo 

vudsve 



nudvS 

vudve 



nous deuons 
uous deuez 



nubyvo 

vubyve 



nous buuons 
uous buuez 



S . Type III : In type III verbs, the third person plural is formed by modifying the 
vowel sound of the third person singular and adding a consonant sound; examples: 

ilse ilsav n sait ils sauent 

ilprS ilpren n prend ils prennent 

ilvopl n veut ils ueulent 



ilviz 



The written conjugation has five different forms ( prends , prend, prenons, prenez, 
prennent) while the spoken conjugation has only four (pr3, pr©n5, prsne, pren) . 



These verbs can be classified according to the nature of their vowel shifts. 
a. Vowel shift e/a as in the verb sauoiji '. 



3 ©se 



je sais 



nusavC 



nous sauons 






m kittle 



















> ' 

ft 
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tyse 

ilse 

b. Vowel 


tu sais 
il sait 

shift 6/e as 


vusave uous savez 

ilsav Us savent 

in the verbs craindre, eteindre, peindre, plaindre. teindre : 


3©krg 


je crains 


nukrejiS 


nous craignons 


tykr§ 


tu crains 


vukrejie 


vous craignez 


ilkrg 


il craint 


ilkreji 


ils craignent 


c. Vowel 


shift 6/a as 


in the verb joindre : 




3©3w§ 


je joins 


nugwajio 


nous joignons 


tygwg 


tu joins 


vugwajie 


uous joignez 


ilgwg 


il joint 


ilgvraji 


ils joignent 



The following categories have a triple root. 



6 d. Vowel shift S/s/e 


as in the verbs prendre, comprendre, 


apprendre. 


surprendre : 


gsprS 


je prends 


nuprsnS 


nous prenons 


ilpren 


ils prennent 


! typrS 


tu prends 


vuprsne 


vous prenez 






1 ilpr3 


il prend 










e. Vowel 


shift 0/u/ce 


as in the verbs vouloir, pouvoir : 






3©v0 


je veux 


nuvulS 


nous voulons 


ilvasl 


ils veuient 


tyv0 


tu veux 


vuvule 


vous voulez 






ilv0 


il veut 










3»P0 


je peux 


nupuv5 


nous pouvons 


ilpcev 


ils peuvent 


typ0 


tu peux 


vupuve 


vous pouvez 






ilp0 


il peut 










f. Vowel 


shift 6/s/e 


as in uenir, tenir. obtenir. prevenir, se souvenir : 


1 3©vjg 


je viens 


nuvsnS nuvn5 


nous venons 


ilvjen 


ils viennent 


| tyvjg 


tu viens 


vuvsne vuvne 


vous venez 






iivje 


il vient 











D. The future 

In written French, the future has six different endings; in spoken French, it has only 



three: re^ 


ra, i*5. 








re 


3sJ*atre 


vu/atre 


je chanterai 


vous chanterez 


ra 


tyj*atra 


il/atra 


tu chant eras 


il chantera 


r5 


nuj*atr5 


ilj*atr5 


nous chanterons 


ils chant eront 



In spoken French, the future of most verbs is based on the present indicative (the 
endings re, ra, r5 are added to the stem of the present indicative): 

chanter stem: ^s/Stre je chanterai 
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appeler 


stem: 


apel 


gape Ire 


j’ appellerai 


acheter 


stem: 


a/et 


ga/etre 


j f ache ter ai 


6crire 


stem: 


ekri 


gekrire 


j’gcrirai 


courir 


stem: 


kur 


gakurre 


je courrai 


cueil l ir 


stem: 


koej 


gakoejre 


je cueillerai 


s’asseoir 


stem: 


asje 


gasjere 


j r assidrai 




stem: 


as wa 


gas ware 


j’assoirai 


rire 


stem: 


ri 


gar ire 


je rirai 



There are about sixty verbs which do not conform to this classification; of these, about 
half base their future tense on the infinitive ( connattre , prendre, etc. ) , and about half use a 
special stem for the future ( faire , savoir, etc.). 



E. The imperfect indicative 



In written French, the imperfect indicative has five different forms ( dormais , dormait, 
dormions, dormiez, dormaient) ; in spoken French, it has only three ( dorme, dormjo, dormje)!. 

The endings /j5/ and /je/ become dissyllabic /i jo/ and /ije/ after two inseparable 
consonants. This characteristic feature of the imperfect is not indicated in the spelling: 



nu 


/a tjs 


nous chant ions 


nu 


r3 


tri 


j5 


nous 


rentrion s 


vu 


res tje 


vous restiez 


vu 


m 5 


tri 


je 


vous 


montriez 


nu 


gar djo 


nous iardions 


nu 


sa 


bli 


j5 


nous 


semb lions 


vu 


/er /je 


vous cherchiez 


vu 


zu 


vri 


je 


vous 


ouvriez 


The 


/s/ sound 


cannot be dropped when it 


is in 


front of 


the 


combination 


/lj/. Therefore, 



in conversational French you will hear: 
/Q/ dropped 

gaple y appelais 

tyaple tu appelais 

ilaple il appelait 

ilzaple Us appelaient 



/Q/ retained 

nuzapaljo nous appelions 

vuzapalje vous appeliez 



F. The present conditional 

In written French, the present conditional has five different forms ( dormirais , 
dormirait, dormirions, dormiriez, dormiraient) ; in spoken French, it has only three 
(dormire^ dormirjS, dormirje)!. 

The endings /j5/ and /je/ become dissyllabic /lj^/ and /Ije/ after two inseparable 
consonants. This characteristic feature of the present conditional is not shown in the 
spelling: 

nu li rj5 nous lirions nu za dri j 5 nous attendrions 



1 The ending /e/ is pronounced nearly like /e/ by some French speakers. 
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vu bwa r je 
nu mur r j5 



vous boiriez 
nous mourrions 



vu pit: dri je 
nu ba tri j5 



vous plaindriez 
nous battrions 



The /s/ sound cannot be dropped when it is in front of the combination /rj/. 
Therefore, in conversational French you will hear: 



/»/ dropped 



/ a / retained 



gsmSLgre 

tymSgre 

ilmSgre 

ilmSgre 



je manger ais 
tu manger ais 
il manger ait 
ils mangeraient 



num5lgsrj5 

vumSgsrje 



nous mangerions 
vous mangeriez 



G. Agreement of past participles 



In written French, nearly all past participles are inflected for gender and number. In 
spoken French, very few past participles vary, and -when they do- they vary only in the 
feminine. * The feminine form is indicated by the addition of /z/ or /V. 



a. Examples of past participles which do not vary in spoken French : 



ilevny 

elevny 



il est venu 
elle est venue 



ils5vny 

elsSvny 



ils sont venus 
elles sont venues 



b. Examples of past participles which add a /&/ in the feminine : 



vwas ilav j5kilapr i 
vwas ile zavjSkilapr i 
vwasilafotokilapriz 
vwas i lef ot oki lapr i z 



void l’ avion qu’il a pris 
void les avions qu’il a pris 
void la photo qu’il a prise 
void les photos qu’il a prises 



c. Examples of past participles which add a A/ in the feminine : 



vwas ilav jSkilaof er 
vwas ile zav j5ki laof er 
vwas ilaf loerkilaof ert 
vwas i lef loer ki laof ert 



void l’ avion qu’il a off ert 
void les avions qu’il a offerts 
void la fleur qu’il a offerte 
void les fleurs qu’il a offertes 



H. Morphological difficulties presented by hiatus words 
The traditional nomenclature of written grammar mentions the h muet (homme) and the 



h aspire (honte) . In spoken grammar, these terms are meaningless since contemporary standard 
French no longer has an aspirate h. Words such as honte, haricot, haut begin with a vowel 
sound just as homme, h6siter . 



1 The optional liaison between a past participle and a following word is so rarely made that 
we do not include it in this discussion (les fleurs que j’ai vues id - lef loer ksgevyzisi) . 
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These so-called "aspirate h" words behave as follows in contemporary French: 



1. They do not admit the fall of a preceding vowel sound; compare: 



lom 

listwar 

aspederb 

keloeretil 



l 'home 
l ’ histoire 
un peu d’herbe 
quelle heure est-il? 



lsero 

la5t 

(gpjedao 

kelaSt 



le her os 
la honte 
un pied de haut 
quelle hontel 



’ With the so-called "aspirate h" words, you pass from one vowel sound to the other 
without stopping. 

2. They do not admit the liaison mechanism; compare: 

tropytil trop utile troStz trop honteux 

trezOT 0 tres heureux treo tres haut 



Here again with the so-called "aspirate h" words, you pass from one vowel sound to the 
other without stopping. 

3. They do not admit the linking mechanism; compare: 

Linking No linking 

ilezit n hesite H yrl il hurle 



With the so-called "aspirate h" words, you stop between the preceding consonant and the 
initial vowel. 

These phenomena (meeting of two vowel sounds and stopping between a consonant and a 
vowel) are generally referred to as a hiatus', we believe that such words should be called 
hiatus words. 

Another way of expressing this idea is to say that these words have no means of defense 
against the hiatus (words such as home fight the hiatus whenever possible either by dropping 
the preceding vowel as in I’homme or by making a liaison as in des homes). 

Note that some hiatus words do not even begin with a letter A; for example: 
ilenelsSzoktobr n est n£ le onze octobre 



The examples given above and on the preceding pages should be sufficient to prove that 
French is in fact a dual language and that the gulf between the spoken and the written forms 
is very wide. 

We cannot expect our teachers to teach spoken French properly unless the> receive this 
special training. The amount of time required for this training will depend to a large extent 
on the person's fluency in spoken French. A person with native or nearly native fluency should 
be able to acquire this linguistic training within one summer of work^ at one of the Institutes 

1 But this is not always true; some native Frenchmen are so infused with their knowledge 
of the written form of the language that they cannot conceive of any other type of 
analysis. 



sponsored by the government . 

This principle of linguistic analysis should be applied to the teaching of every language, 
but it is true of course that in languages such as Italian or Spanish the differences between 
the two forms of the language are much less marked than in French; the special training would 
therefore be far easier to acquire. 

Let us suppose that now our teacher knows how the spoken language operates. Is this 
sufficient? No; he must also be abje to impart his knowledge to his students in such a way 
that they will understand in the SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 

We capitalized the last three words because we believe that TIME should be our essential 
goal. QUALITY has been and is being obtained by many teachers without the help of linguistic 
science or language laboratories. But these good results in the audio-oral skills are 
obtained at a great cost of student's and teacher's time. 

Therefore what we are after is a method which will secure good audio-oral results in the 
shortest possible amount of time, and this leads us to our other principles. 



II. THE ACQUISITION OF THE AUDIO FORMS 
MUST PRECEDE THE ACQUISITION OF THE WRITTEN FORMS 

Numerous experiments have shown that the spoken language cannot be taught efficiently if 

the student is allowed to see the written words before he has had time to practice the spoken 

language. If the student sees II vend - ils vendent before he has learned to pronounce 
ilvS - ilvSdj it is likely that the visual impression of vend will be so strong that the 
teacher's recommendations for the pronunciation (the vowel is nasal; the d is not pronounced) 
will be ineffective. The student trusts his eyes far more, than his ears: he sees a d , therefore 
he wants to prcuounce it. The only way to give the audio form of the language a fighting chance 

is to present it ahead of the visual form (the length of the time lag is discussed on page 75). 

Furthermore, the spelling acts as a disguise which hides the grammar of the spoken 
language. When the student sees J’achete - Nous achetons , Je jette - Nous jetons, he puts these 
verbs in different categories, although in spoken French these verbs have the same contrast: 

3a/et gsget 

nuzaj*t5 nu3t5 

If the student is taught in an initial written presentation that two verbs belong to 
different categories, he will want to carry that distinction into the spoken language although 
it does not exist there; the written language automatisms that he is being taught (put a grave 
accent; double the consonant) will stand in his way when he wants to speak. 
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III. THE LANGUAGE MUST BE TAUGHT BY STRUCTURES AND STRUCTURAL SEGMENTS 



First of all, we must explain what we understand by structure and structural segment (the 
term segment will be used from now on) . 



Any complete expression is a structure; for instance, Stopl is a structure just as well 
as If it had not been for his courage, all of us would have perished. When structures are 
compared, one finds that the word order of many of them is similar; structures, then, can be 
classified. 



The system of classification can be narrow or wide; a narrow system will set up a great 
number of different categories of structures (too great for efficient teaching) ; a wide system 
will set up a smaller number. For example, a narrow system will put Marie aime Pierre and Les 
jeunes enfants de mes voisins font du bruit in different categories, while a wide system will 
put them in the same structural mold: 



Marie 

Les jeunes enfants de mes voisins 
subject noun segment 



aime 

font 

verb segment 



Pierre 

du bruit 

object noun segment 



A segment is part of a structure. For instance, the sentence Le bon 6leve apprend ses 
legons belongs to the same structure as the two sentences above; it has three segments: 

' Le bon 6leve 



apprend 



ses legons 



WHY MUST WE USE THE STRUCTURAL APPROACH? Two main reasons can be given: 

1. The structural approach provides the systematic study which is required by the nature 
of spoken French. 

First, let us take a very simple example. If we shift Leur enfant travaillc to the 
plural, we find that three visual changes take place ; these changes are in the form of endings 
added to the individual words: LeurS enfants travailleNT . The shift to the plural can be 
explained as something happening to individual words. 

In spoken French, we find that loerSfatravaj becomes lorzflf fitravaj . The shift to the 
plural is indicated by the addition of a /z/ of liaison. This /z/ of liaison would not exist 
if the words were pronounced separately; thus, we can state that in order to be sure to catch 
all the signs of plurality we must proceed by structures. 

Let us take now some sentences of the type: 



a. ilebS 
elebon 
ils5b5 
elsSbon 



II est bon 
Pile est bonne 
Ils sont bons 
Elies sont bonnes 



Linking verb plus adjective 
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b. 



nuzavSdfoSlivr 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSynbonrut 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavodbbiivr 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSdbonrut 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSSfbonami 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSynbonami 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSdbSzami 


Nous 


avons 


nuzavSdbonzami 


Nous 


avons 



un bon liure 
une bonne route 
de bons livres 
de bonnes routes 
un bon ami 
une bonne amie 
de bons amis 
de bonnes amie s 



Subject and verb segment 
plus 

adjective and noun segment 



In written French, there is no need to study the adjective bon in separate structures; 
the written form bon is always masculine singular, bons is always masculine plural, bonne 
is always feminine singular, and bonnes is always feminine plural. 

In spoken French, a structural division must he made. In structure (a), b5 is always 
masculine and bon is always feminine; hut, in structure (b) we find that the adjective has 
four forms (b5, b5z, bon, bonz) and that the form bon can be masculine as well as feminine. 



2. The systematic classification of the structural approach groups the linguistic 
phenomena in such a way that one discovers many new rules which are simpler and which 
encompass a greater range of linguistic facts than the traditional rules. For example, 
without a structural approach, the following facts may be quite confusing: 

a. Shift the following sentences to the negative: 



Je veux DES livres 

J’ai besoin DES livres de Pierre 

Ce sont DES livres italiens 

b. Add the adjective nouvelle s: 

J’ai DES machines 

Je me sers DES machines du college 
Ce sont DES machines frangaises 



Je ne veux pas DE livres 

Je n’ai pas besoin DES livres de Pierre 

Ce ne sont pas DES livres italiens 

J’ai DE nouvelles machines 

Je me sers DES nouvelles machines du college 

Ce sont DE nouvelles machines frangaises 



These difficulties are easily resolved with the structural approach and the rules 
covering these cases are only two lines longl. 



IV. THE STRUCTURES MUST BE PRESENTED IN A LOGICAL ORDER 

In the structural approach, only one structure is presented at a time; it is thoroughly 
studied before the next structure is presented. This approach demands that the structures be 
presented in a given order; for example, it is necessary to study all the structures with 
object pronouns before the structures with the passe compose can be presented. 

In most textbooks today, the "grammar" is presented either without any apparent logical 
order or in an order which is dictated by the cultural material on which each chapter is 

1 These rules will be published in our forthcoming text and tapes: Active French for the 
Language Laboratory . 
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based . The result is that some important linguistic facts are omitted, some are presented in 
the wrong place, some are repeated uselessly, and some are separated when they should be 
grouped. 

In a basic course, the system of classification must include only the most important 
structures and it must classify them in such a way that only one difficulty appears at a time; 
the easiest step is taught first, then it is used as a base for the second, and so on until 
all the basic structures have been taught. 

Our forthcoming first— year text will use the order of presentation which we have 
developed after several years of experimentation. The easiest structure in spoken French is 
the type: 

Chant ez/ Chant ons / Chant e Dormez/Dormons/Dors 

In this first structure, the only morphological fact which appears is the opposition 
between type I and type II verbs. 

In type I verbs, the shift to the second person singular is made by dropping the final 
vowel sound of the second person plural: /Ste - J^t. 

In type II verbs, the shift to the second person singular is made by dropping the final 
vowel sound and the preceding consonant of the second person plural: dorme - dor, parte - par, 
finise - fini. 

Thus, after a few minutes of class practice, the students are able to speak; they know 
what they are doing and WHY they are doing it. The students then proceed to sentences of the 
structural type: He chantez pas f Nb dorMBZ pas f N’Bntroz pas f N*6cris pas f etc., where the 
only morphological difficulty is the rule concerning the fall of /®/. The next few chapters 
are concerned with structures based only on verbs, adverbs, and interrogative combinations. 
Articles and nouns do not appear until the seventh chapter. 

The first chapter in the traditional textbook usuaMy presents sentences with articles, 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The students are faced with difficult interrelated problems 
and their first-day experience creates diffidence instead of confidence. "Success brings 
success" is a basic principle which is too often ignored. The student must be taught step by 
step. Every step must logically follow the preceding one, and it must be easy enough so that 
it can be successfully taken. 

This need for an orderly presentation of the structures can be expressed in a simpler 
-if somewhat naive- manner. When building a house, it is not sufficient to know how to 
construct the walls, install the doors and windows, place the wiring, connect the plumbing, 
paint the walls, etc. These various operations have to be performed in an order which permits 
maximum efficiency. If this logical order is not respected, a brand-new wall may have to be 
demolished in order to do some work which should have been done before the wall was built. 

We have to realize that the teaching of a foreign language is a complex undertaking 
which must be thoroughly planned. We have to achieve in a few hundred hours what the native 
child has achieved in over 50,000 hours of trial-and-error practice. Again we must state that 
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our goal is TIME; every time the teacher uses a wrong order of presentation, every time he has 
to backtrack and group the linguistic facts differently, the students are confused and time is 
wasted . 



DISCUSSION OF PRINCIPLES I, II, III, IV 

1. The application of these principles may seem difficult because most of us are not 
trained to perform this type of audio-oral analysis of the language. In our schools, the 
training in our native language is visual; we are told: 

— English has five vowels: a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes six if you count y. 

— the third person singular of regular verbs is formed by adding -s or, in some cases, 

- es : I stop/he stops, I miss /he misses. 

— the past tense of regular verbs is formed by adding -ed or, in some cases, by doubling 
the final consonant and adding -ed: I miss /I missed, I stop/ I stopped. 

These rules are true in written English, but here is wliat happens in spoken English: 

— English is spoken with a large number of vowel sounds; this number varies according 
to the regions where English is spoken, but most people pronounce a different vowel sound in 
the following words: beet, bit, bait, bet, bat, part, note, not, all, pull, pool, but, out, 
boy, use, ice. 

— in the contrast I drink/he drinks, you add an /s/ sound 
in the contrast I love /he loves, you add a /z/ sound 
in the contrast I please/he pleases, you add the syllable /iz/. 

— in the contrast I press/I pressed, you add a /t/ sound 
in the contrast I love/I loved, you add a /d/ sound 
in the contrast I attend/I attended, you add the syllable /id/. 

This incomplete information about our native language does not create much harm because, 
by the time we go to grade school, our speech habits are firmly set. We hear the teacher say 
that he loves takes -s, but we continue to pronounce / z/; we hear the teacher say that he 
kissed takes -ed, but we continue to pronounce /t/. However, in a foreign language course, 
such incomplete information does create a great deal of confusion and it considerably slows 
down the learning process. 

This audio analysis of the language may seem difficult to us, but it is easy to 
understand for students with no previous knowledge of French. 

2. The traditional approach can be summed up as a method where the teacher explains the 
grammar of the written language and then adds rules of pronunciation (you have learned to 
write chant e/ chant es/ chant ent , but keep in mind that there is no difference in the 
pronunciation; you have learned to write un bon ami/une bonne amie , but keep in mind that 
only the article changes in the pronunciation) . This traditional approach does produce some 
students who can speak and understand as well as they read and write, but it takes too much 
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time. Our contention is that a great deal of time is saved when to the traditional approach 

WRITTEN GRAMMAR + RULES OF PRONUNCIATION 

we substitute the approach 

SPOKEN GRAMMAR + RULES OF SPELLING. 

We want to stress again that we firmly believe that this reversal in procedure is 
necessary if WE WANT to teach SPOKEN French as efficiently as possible . It is true that this 
reversal requires considerable changes in the preparation of the teacher, the classification 
of the linguistic phenomena, the class presentation, and the testing. This readaptation may be 
bewildering at first, but it is more than justified by the considerable gains of time it brings. 



V. OUR PRESENT METHODS FOR THE TEACHING OF PRONUNCIATION ARE INADEQUATE 

In the preceding sections, we have tried to show that the science of linguistics is 
helping us to present the structures and the morphology of the language in a more efficient 
way. The students can be taught to understand the spoken language and express themselves 
correctly in much less time than before. 

But the picture is not as bright as it may seem; a student may know exactly what are the 
structural and morphological features of the sentence he wants to communicate, he may know 
which sounds have to be used, BUT if he is not able to produce these sounds with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy and within a given melodic pattern, he will not be understood. 

The progress in applied linguistics has not been matched by comparable progress in applied 
phonetics. Today we know a great deal more about the sciences of articulatory and acoustic 
phonetics, but these sciences have not provided the teachers with better means of teaching a 
correct pronunciation. 

Having the students work with intonation graphs, telling them that they should round 
their lips, advising them that they should speak with more articulatory tension, all this 
theory does help, but the actual results in our high schools and colleges show that we are 
still a long way from a scientific and rapid method which would duplicate the slow (several 
years) and intensive (several hours a day) training in pronunciation which a child receives 
when he learns his mother tongue. The fact that our present methods are not adequate is 
abundantly proved by the phoneticians themselves. How many of the Spanish or French 
phoneticians who have been teaching in this country for many years have learned to speak 
English with a native pronunciation? If their methods were really successful, one would 
suppose that they would apply them to their own pronunciation first. 

Faced with these difficulties, what can we do? 

1. A native or nearly native pronunciation is desirable and must be taught whenever a 
student shows some aptitude for pronunciation, but pronunciation is only one of the factors 
of linguistic ability. Some students understand well and speak correctly and fluently although 
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their pronunciation is only fair; on the other hand; there are some students who pick up a 
native pronunciation in a parrot— like fashion, but who cannot understand and who cannot speak 
without making numerous errors of forms, structures, and vocabulary. Obviously, the former 
type of students is preferable. 

2. With our present methods for the teaching of pronunciation, the students tend to reach 
a plateau beyond which -no matter how patient the teacher and no matter how hard-working the 
student- progress is unbearably slow. Experiments indicate that in an audio-oral course, well 
taught by a teacher with a native pronunciation, the students -if they do their best- reach 
their individual plateaus before the end of the first year. The majority of the students then 
have a satisfactory pronunciation, one or two may have a nearly native pronunciation, and one 
or two may have a poor pronunciation. 

Thus, the teacher should do his best with all the best available means to give his 
students tlie best possible pronunciation they can acquire; but, it is unrealistic and unfair 
to force the students to work with drills which try to teach only pronunciation through the 
use of highly, artificial sentences of the type: 

Le mur murant Namur est un mur murmurant 

On croirait voir un spectre devant le s6pulcre de quartz que voile ce cercle d’arbres. 

On the first-year level, satisfactory habits of pronunciation can be acquired at the same 
time as the morphology, the structures, and the vocabulary. For example, the contrast 

nasal vowel oral vowel + consonant A/ 



can best be taught with the conjugation of some verbs or the masculine/feminine contrast of 



some adjectives: 








ilvjS 


il vient 


ilvjen 


ils viennent 


ilprfit 


il prend 


ilpren 


ils prennent 


br« 


brun 


bryn 


brune 



Teaching pronunciation as an intrinsic part of morphology, structure, and vocabulary gains 
considerable time and it conditions the students to work with greater care since they are 
constantly reminded of the minimum contrasts that they must make if they want to be understo 
correctly. A student may mean Us viennent , but unless he can prevent any undue nasalization of 
the vowel, he will be understood as meaning il vient ; he may mean yen ai pen , but unless he 
has learned to end his vowel sounds abruptly, he will be understood as meaning yen ai peur . 

It is important to note that the plateau mentioned above appears only with the articulatory 
and melodic features of pronunciation (pronouncing with enough tension, giving the vowels their 
proper color, pronouncing A/ correctly, pronouncing /P/ , /V , / k / without aspiration, linking 
properly, etc.). Of course, there is no plateau with the study of the sound components that make 
up individual words; for example, learning that the components of faisons, second, moiti6 are: 

fezo s © g 5 mwatje 

is an entirely different matter. Errors in this second area are made by natives as well as by 
foreigners. The Frenchman or the American student who gives |a|eure the sounds g a 3 oe r 
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correctly pronounced makes an error of vocabulary rather than of pronunciation since he is in 
fact pronouncing correctly a word that does not exist. There is no plateau, no end to the work 
in this second area: whenever a new vocabulary item is learned, the teacher must indicate what 
the sound components are. 

3. We should now like to explain what our findings are regarding the use of machines for 
the correction of pronunciation. These findings are based on twelve years of constant experimen- 
tation with language laboratory equipment and after observation of hundreds of students. 

a. It is true that when a person hears a recording of his voice for the first time 
there is a shock: the person does not recognize his voice even if a high-fidelity machine is 
used. This difference is caused by the fact that, when speaking, we hear ourselves through bone 
conduction as well as through air conduction; with the machine, we hear ourselves approximately 
as others hear us. However, this difference is only a change in resonance and it has no curative 
value in itself; a diphthongized A>/ remains a diphthongized /o/ no matter which way it is 
transmitted to the ear. 

b. When speaking, we concentrate our attention on what we are saying and it is difficult 
to evaluate our pronunciation; when listening to a recording of our voice, we can concentrate 
our whole attention on self-evaluation. Our experiments with persons who have a foreign accent 
have shown that they react differently upon hearing a recording of their voices: 

— there are some who are unable to detect their foreign accent. 

— there are some who hear a difference but who attribute this difference to the 
recording process (they blame the machine); they continue to think that their pronunciation is 
good. 

— finally, there are some who hear a difference and are convinced by the machine 
that their pronunciation is not satisfactory. For this group of persons, this listening and 
comparing is valuable; it creates an initial shock which gives a proof that work must be done. 

c. CAN THE MACHINE DO ANYTHING BEYOND GIVING THIS INITIAL SHOCK? CAN IT HELP TO TEACH 
THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION? This is what we have found: 

— the most favorable situation for improvements in pronunciation is when the teacher, 
the student, and the machine work jointly. The teacher guides the student, he tells him whether 
he is getting closer to the correct pronunciation (immediate reward or correction). Thus, with 
the help of the machine, the teacher can bring the student to his pronunciation plateau faster. 

— when the student is sent to the language laboratory to work by himself with the 
machine, the teacher is no longer actively present. His voice on the recording may give advice 
and it may caution against the repetition of^ errors that have been made in class, but he cannot 
any longer tell the student whether he is getting closer to the correct pronunciation (there is 
no longer a process of immediate reward or correction). 

Supposing the student hears a difference between what he says and what the recording 
says, it is at best a general impression; the student is generally unable to determine by himself 
the causes of this difference (vowel sounds, consonant sounds, linking, rhythm, stress, etc.). 

Not knowing for sure what the causes are, he cannot be sure that he is correcting himself. 
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If the student gets to the point where he no longer hears a difference 
he says and what the recording says, it does not prove anything since the student 
cannot know for sure whether it is because his imitation is good or because he is 



between- what 
by himself 
unable to hear 



the difference . 



Therefore, we do not deny that progress in pronunciation can be made even when the 
teacher is not present, but this progress is unpredictable. The student is not sure of^what he 
doing. HE MAY WORK FOR A WHOIE HOUR ON HIS PRONUNCIATION AND LEAVE THE LABORATORY WiTHOUT 



IS 



HATING MADE ANY PROGRESS WHATSOEVER. 



A laboratory assignment should not be meant to review only pronunciation. It should 
be designed to review mostly forms, structures, and vocabulary -that is, points where progress 
is predictable. Of course, advice for pronunciation should be included, but progress in pronun- 
ciation cannot be counted on. Whenever it is made, it has to be accepted as a welcome dividend. 



YI. WHAT IS THE OPTIMUM AMOUNT THAT CAN BE TAUGHT IN A BASIC COURSE? 

Our objective in a basic course is to teach the basic structures, forms, and vocabulary as 

rapidly as possible so that the students will be able to express their own thoughts. 

In this basic training, we are referring to active knowledge (structures, forms, and vocab 

ulary that the student can understand and use fluently). A passive knowledge (structures, forms 
and vocabulary that the student can understand, but cannot readily use) will come later. 

In 1958, we completed a study of the structures, forms, and vocabulary of spoken French; 
we used this text during the 1958-1959 academic year in order to determine the optimum amount 
that can be taught when the audio-oral skills are given as much importance as the spelling- 
reading skills. 

This experiment indicated that -during this training period- the vocabulary is secondary 
(an unknown vocabulary item can always be asked for and then fitted into the known framework 
of the language). The maximum time must be spent on learning the structures and the forms. 

The number of vocabulary items should be below 1500. 

A second co ns equence is that -in order to have the students be able to understand and 
say as much as possible- a careful selection must be made in the structures, forms, and 
vocabulary. 



A. Selection of structures 

This is where the greatest amount of selection can be made. For example, there is no 
need to teach our beginners all the different ways to ask a question; there are nine common 
ways to express How long, have you been here?, but Depuis quand Hes-vous ici? will serve our 
basic needs. Qui parle?, Qui connaissez-vous?, A qui pensez-vous? are easier to learn than 
Qui est-ce QUI parle?, Qui est-ce QUE vous connaissez?, A qui est-ce QUE vous pensez?. Thus, 
our students can be taught to express a maximum number of concepts while learning a minimum 
of structures. They will express themselves more rapidly and more readily if they do not have 
to choose. SPEECH AUTOMATISMS ARE ACQUIRED MORE RAPIDLY IF NO CHOICE HAS TO BE MADE. 
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Later, when the students meet Combien de temps y a-t-il que vous §tes ici? or other 
synonymous structures of what they have learned, it will be simple to refer them to the 
structures they already know. It would be wise then to advise them to keep using the structures 
they are familiar with ( Depuis quand §tes-vous ici?) and to store the synonymous structures in 
their passive knowledge of the language. 

B. Selection of forms 

We should teach only the forms that are frequently used in cultured speech. The following 
forms can be eliminated in the basic course: 

-simple past 



-imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 



-most optional liaisons 

In the basic course, it does not seem necessary to make the usual distinction 
between forbidden liaisons {et il vient) , compulsory liaisons ( nous arrivons ) , 
and optional liaisons ( des livres int6ressants) . The work of the students will be 
much easier if the teacher simply tells them: "1 want you to make these liaisons;* 
some of them are optional, but in order to simplify our work in this basic course, 
I am requiring that they all be made. I will always make them in class and they 
will always be made on the recordings." These recommended liaisons would include 
all the compulsory liaisons plus the optional liaisons which are generally made in 
natural cultured speech (such as: II est espagnol ) . 




-most difficulties created by hiatus words 



Many rules about irregular feminine and plural forms can be simplified if rare words \ 

( landau , pou, joujou, etc.) are eliminated. j 

C. Selection of vocabulary | 

I i 

We should be guided by the following principles: 

1. The principle of no-choice is also applied here and synonyms are eliminated; the ; 

students must be able to express a maximum number of ideas while learning a minimum number i 

of words; for example, there is no need to teach lorsque, de bonne Jieure, environ, aussitdt I 

que, davantage, a c6te de, etc. since quand, tdt, a peu pres, des que, plus, pr&s de are the j 

words generally preferred in cultured natural conversation. 

2. It is agreed that the selection of vocabulary should be made according to the frequency I 
of use in cultured conversation, but this principle is extremely difficult to apply. There are 

some 500 words (for example, le, la, les, faire, §tre, avoir, mon, ton, son, etc.) which j 

without doubt belong to this list, but our choice becomes increasingly difficult after that. j 

Frequency depends on age, sex, occupation, social level, marital status, number of children, 

hobbies and friends, the seasons ( mal de gorge is hardly ever used in the summer), the j 

geographic location ( mer is hardly ever heard among the inhabitants of Lyon, neige is rarely 
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used in Bordeaux) , etc . 

Therefore, our basic vocabulary list should not be based only on a frequency count; it 
should be tempered with common sense and adapted to the needs of the American student (to him, 
vitrail is more important than cave, even though a Frenchman goes down to the cellar more 
often than he goes to look at stained-glass windows) . 

3* Some teachers may fear that such a short list will imply a childish simplification of 
grammar. This fear is without foundation since most of the words presenting morphological 
difficulties (irregular verbs, irregular feminines and plurals, etc.) are high-frequency words 
which will appear even in a 1000-word list . 

4. At the beginning of the course, there are practically no audio cognates; it is true 
that attention, cousin are written cognates, but the English and French pronunciations are so 
different that the American student will have difficulty recognizing them in natural speech. 

As the course progresses, some students will establish mental tables of audio equivalences 
(/on=sjo, etc.) and audio cognates — for these students — will exist. 

5. Throughout the course the students should be reminded that learning a foreign language 
is mostly a matter of acquiring structures and forms, not vocabulary lists. 

These explanations being given, we are now ready to state what appears to be at the 
present time the most efficient way of teaching each language structure. The structure is 
taught audio-orally first; the spelling and reading are presented only after the audio-oral 
difficulties have been thoroughly understood. 



THE AUDIO-ORAL WORK 

I. PRINCIPLES 

We have already stated our basic principles: 

— The acquisition of the audio forms must precede the acquisition of the written forms. 
— The language must be taught by structures and structural segments. 

— The structures must be presented in a logical order. 

— Pronunciation must be taught within a framework of morphology, structure, and 
vocabulary . 

— There is an optimum amount of forms, structures, and vocabulary that can be taught 
during the basic course. 

To this basic list, we should like to add the following: 

A. The use of a phonemic representation is not recommended. We have already explained 
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that the academic spelling does not represent what happens in the spoken language (the fact 
that the contrast between il part and ils portent is only a /V sound is not clear in the 
academic spelling. A phonemic representation (ilpar - ilpart) would show this contra but 
the use of phonemic representations is not wise because the students become confused when 
later the academic spelling is presented; for example, if the students are used to iledsy^ 
iledsu, typarldsf ilm, typarldef ilm^ they will find it difficult to make the transition to 
il est dessus, il est dessous, tu paries de films, and tu paries des films. 

B. Advance preparation is not recommended; the new structures, forms, and vocabulary 
should be presented in class and should be a challenge to all the students. When the students 
are required to do some advance preparation in the language laboratory, some misunderstand the 
explanations and some do not hear correctly the pronunciation of the new vocabulary. In 
general, the student does not feel secure when he is learning brand-new material from a 
recording; he cannot ask questions to make sure that he has understood correctly and he feels 
that his time is partly wasted. The tape should be used as an instrument for review of 
material already presented in class. 

C. Unguided imitation (that is, imitation of sentences without any explanation as to their 
structure, forms, vocabulary, and sound components) is not an effective way of teaching. 

It is true that we learned our mother tongue by imitation, but this trial-and-error 
method required several thousand hours per year. Our college students are expected to spend 
only about 300 hours per year on their foreign language study (class time and homework) while 
our high school students barely spend 200 hours per year. We should stop comparing adults and 
babies; the situation is entirely different. We have so little time at our disposal that we 
should use each student's intelligence and abilities to the fullest extent; we must give him 
rules to go by; requiring him to perform parrot-like exercises is a most inefficient way to 
use our teaching time. 

A strong argument against unguided imitation is that the students do not know what the 
meaningful features in a sentence are; they may make small sound changes that cause important 
shifts of meaning. Recently, we performed the following experiment with Turkish: a Turkish 
student recorded slowly ten short conversational sentences on a high-fidelity machine and we 
asked several American students to record their unguided imitations after hearing each 
Turkish sentence four times; these imitations were then played back to a group of Turkish 
students and we found that about 70$ of the imitations were understood, but in several 
cases the American students expressed meanings different from what they heard: for example, a 
student consistently replaced final /^/sounds with final/h/ sounds and thereby shifted the 
meaning from MY to YOUR (instead of saying "My wife is sick" the American student said "Your 
wife is sick") . 

D. We should stop comparing language learning to acquiring a physical skill. 

Statements such as the following do not appear to be true in the light of our experiments and 
a careful study of the students' reactions and results: 

"Speech is a skill, like tying our shoes, ice-skating, playing the piano, playing football." 
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"The root principle of all language learning is repetition. You might as well let your 
students know the cold harsh fact sooner or later: identical with learning to play a musical 
instrument with any reasonable competence, the use of constant drill and repetition in 
language learning is of utmost importance. To be truthful about it, when you get to the point 

of being sick of going over and over a Beethoven run or a French idiomatic phrase — you've 
got it!" 

The only explanations we can find for such statements is that they were made by teachers 
who do not teach a basic course (but believe they know how it should be taught), or by 
teachers who do have a basic course, but are unable to assess properly the progress of the 
students. There are today some teachers who are so enthused about their new techniques in 
class and in the language laboratory that they do not see that the results they are obtaining 
are far from being as good as those they used to have before they shifted to their new 
techniques; test statistics are often unconsciously twisted and made to prove what the 
experimenter would like to prove. 

The body may find pleasure in constant drill and repetition until the skill is acquired 
flawlessly, but the mind rebels against a long drill on a particular speech automatism; it 
becomes dizzy, numb, and stops learning. For example, try repeating many declarative 
sentences and commands with two object pronouns ( parlez-lui-en ; ne lui en parlez pas ; nous 
lui en parlerons ; nous ne lui en parlerons pas; nous l*y conduirons, etc.) —the sentences 
rapidly become meaningless. 

"Overlearning" is an often-used term, although it is in fact meaningless. It is true 
that language is a matter of imitation, but it must be intelligent imitation and we should 

never forget that we want to train our students so that they will be able to express their 
own ideas . 



E. We agree that a few useful sentences should be memorized at the beginning of the 
course so that the students will gain confidence by being able to exchange some of the basic 
cliches of ordinary conversation. The students should also be taught the routine class 
instructions: Allez au tableau , Repgtez plus fort , Encore une fois , etc. 

But on the secondary school and college levels, we are strongly opposed to the use of 
dialogues as a basis for every chapter. It is true that the use of dialogues for a few weeks 
seems efficient; the students can use fluently the dialogues they have memorized; visitors 
can be genuinely impressed. This apparent facility, however, is built on sand and 
difficulties appear rapidly. These difficulties are of two types and they appear jointly: 

1. We have already stated that the most efficient metnod known today is the 
structural approach; in this structural approach, only one structure is presented at a time 
and it is thoroughly studied and practiced before the next one is presented. The dialogue 
approach is incompatible with the structural approach. For example, find that the first 
dialogue in the Glastonbury materials 1 , although containing only sixty-three words, has 



1 These beginning audio-lingual materials have been prepared under the provisions of the 

P«hl^ a q^? ef i nSe A j t c° f 19 ^ 8 aS a Co °P erative project of the Glastonbury 

Public Schools and the United States Office of Education. y 
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fifteen different structures or structural segments. It is impossible to study all these struc- 
l tures and to practice each one of them thoroughly; if you teach Demandez-le-moi without teaching 

[ He me le demandez pas , the student will assume that one says He demandez-le-moi pas. Week after 

week, the teacher leaves bigger and bigger gaps in the student's knowledge of the language and 
he gives him more and more chances to make errors. After a few weeks, the student finds that, 
f. although he has been exposed to many different structures, he cannot use any of them with total 

confidence; he cannot express his own thoughts ; he can only repeat what he has memorized. The 
l teacher and the students become discouraged and the dialogue approach has to be abandoned in 

l favor of a more systematic study of the language — from the very beginning. 

2. The dialogue approach is similar to the natural method (the way we learn our native 
tongue); the slowness of the natural method 1 is unimportant when we are babies with plenty of 
I time on our hands, but it is unacceptable in our schools. The dialogue approach is not 

[ intensive enough and, very rapidly, the students reach a point where what they learn during a 

\ week only makes up for what they forget. The only solution is the adoption of a method where 

the amount of material studied and reviewed during each hour is greater. 

p- 

“ Thus, we find that tne dialogue approach is not satisfactory. 

\ a. it leads to errors because it is not systematic 

■ b. it leads to a plateau because it is not intensive enough. 

ff 

I' Of course, we do believe that practice with dialogues is necessary, but the dialogues 

in our forthcoming textbook will not appear until enough structures have been mastered. 

Thereafter, each chapter will end with a dialogue which will be a synthesis of the structures 

| . 

L already practiced. 

F. Our problem is twofold: 

1. how can we train the students so that their use of structures, forms, and 
vocabulary will be automatic? 

[' 2. how can we keep up and strengthen these speech automatisms? 

: Let us examine these two problems in the light of experiments we carried out last year. 

\ Acquisition of speech automatisms : Heavy concentration (massed practice) on a given 

structure on a given day is not satisfactory. Suppose, for example, that you have two groups 
: working on the structural type: II aurait r6ussi s’ il avait travaille. The two groups practice 

f by shifting sentences from the present conditional/ imperfect indicative sequence to the past 

conditional/pluperfect indicative sequence. Group A works for one hour and achieves automatic 
' responses; Group B works for twenty minutes and achieves correct, but still hesitant responses. 

L There is at the end of the drill a great difference in fluency between the two groups, but by 

ohe next class meeting the difference will become negligible: the responses of Group A will no 
longer be automatic and, in fact, will be hardly any better than those of Group B (in other 
words, the extra forty minutes that Group A received were largely a waste of time) . 

[ 1 Thousands of hours of work are necessary before the child can begin to use his language 

with any degree of fluency. 
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To sum it up, we might say that the saturation process for a given structure must be slow, 
given in small amounts, over a period of several weeks (spaced practice); automatic responses 
will be acquired better if the time available for a given problem is broken up in small blocks. 

The same principle applies to vocabulary learning. Whether you practice the new word 
twice or ten times during a given hour is immaterial; what really counts is a large number of 
single re-uses at regular intervals. 

Strengthening of speech automatisms : This strengthening takes place all the time in our 
native language; it is haphazard (some vocabulary items, forms, and structures are reviewed 
much more than others) and it is unconscious (we are not. aware of it in our daily use of the 
language) . 

This haphazard and unconscious strengthening is satisfactory in our native language 
because it takes place constantly, but in the case of a foreign language used for only a few 
hours every week, it would not be sufficient. Therefore, in the foreign language, it should be: 

1. systematically organized: a cyclic review of structures, forms, and vocabulary must 
be included in each lesson. 

2. conscious: the students must be aware of what is being reviewed. 

The tendency among most students is to focus attention on the new problems in a particular 
lesson and to disregard the strengthening features included in the drill sentences. Forexample, 
if the student has to shift Personne ne se moquerait de vous si vous disiez quelque chose 
d’ intelligent to Personne ne se serait moqu6 de vous si vous aviez dit quelque chose d’ intelli- 
gent , he tends to concentrate on the problem presented by the sequence of tenses and pays no 
attention to the fact that Personne ne and Quelque chose d’ intelligent are there on purpose. 

Of course, the gifted student will -by himself- make a mental note of this, but most students 
have to be trained and constantly reminded to focus their attention on the strengthening 
features as well as on the new problems. The teacher should always be alert and, whenever 
necessary, underline these features. 

We performed several experiments to study this need for a conscious strengthening. One of 
the tests went like this: the students were taught by spaced practice how to use the structure: 
verb ♦ infinitive ( Je vais travailler - J’apprends a conduire - J’essaie de parler) . Automatic 
responses were achieved. Then, for several weeks, review sentences were included in every new 
lesson in class and on the tapes, but these review sentences were not underlined. At the end of 
about six weeks, a test was given on that infinitive structure and the results for most 
students were poor. Then, we did the same experiment with another structure, this time pointing 
out the strengthening features; a test was given and the results were excellent for nearly all 
students . 

Each class period has therefore two objectives: 

1. present some new material and give basic drills. 

2. strengthen material studied previously. 

Summary : We have such a short time at our disposal that every moment must be used to the 



full . We must : 



1. use all abilities of the students. 

2. constantly challenge all the students and require a mental effort. 
3- teach through spaced practice. 

4. review systematically and consciously. 



II. THE AUDIO-ORAL WORK IN CLASS 
A. General remarks 

1. Throughout the audio-oral lesson, the blackboard is not used; books are not needed; 
nothing is read or written. 

2. The judicious use of English at the beginning of the course is recommended whenever it 
insures more time for oral practice by the students. Trying to explain everything in French at 
the beginning of the course often creates a feeling of frustration among the students and 
deprives them of the intensive practice they need; but these explanations in English should 
always be kept to a minimum (they should never exceed four or five minutes per class). The 
teacher should shift progressively to French for these explanations and he should be able to 
give them entirely in French by late October; the sooner, the better. 

B. The method 

1. Step One : the students have had no advance preparation; the teacher states (for 
example): "We are going to work with the basic SI structures; there are three basic SI 
structures: 

Nous uiendrons s'il fait beau 

Nous uiendrions s’il faisait beau 

Nous serions venus s'il auait fait beau". 

2. Step Two : the students repeat some examples of these structures for a five or ten-minute 
intonation and pronunciation drill; whenever necessary or helpful, the teacher draws an into- 
nation diagram. The teacher pronounces at normal speed, but very distinctly; he repeats each 
sentence two or three times, walking around the room so that every student will hear clearly; 
th& students repeat individually and in chorus. When the sentences are long, the teacher has 
the students build them up by rhythmic groups; in such a case, this build-up starts from the 
end of the sentence so that the intonation will always be correct. For example: 

pendant toute la nuit. 

s'il n' auait pas plu pendant toute la niiit. 

a huit heures et demie du matin s'il n'avait pas plu pendant toute la nuit. 

Nous serions partis tous ensemble a huit heures et demie du matin s'il n'avait pas 

plu pendant toute la nuit . 
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The teacher should always make the correction of the errors of pronunciation as effective 
as possible. Instead of simply stopping the student and giving him the correct pronunciation to 
imitate, the teacher should say: "Stop! Quelle faute de prononciation avez-vous faite?" ; if the 
student can locate his error, he is asked to correct it himself; if he cannot locate it, the 
teacher asks him to repeat the sentence as he said it before and compare it with the teacher's 
pronunciation; if the student still fails to locate the error, the teacher asks some other 
student to locate the error for him. 

We do not use phonetic symbols (refer to page 22); we use key words and we say for example: 
"Pronounce pleure as in neuf , not as in deux" . We use these key words: dix for /i / , lune for /y / , 
douze for /u /, et4 for /e/, deux for k/ , chaud for /o/, sept for /e/, neuf for /os/, homme 
for /o / , quatre for /a/, trois for /a/, vingt for /£ / , un for /&/, onze for /£>/, cent for /a/; 

/© / is referred to as the weak vowel. We use these key words for the semivowels: del for /j /, 
huit for /q/, oui for /vr/. We tried key words for the consonants, but it proved to be unnecessary. 

Step Three : the teacher explains the new forms which are necessary for these structures. 
In our forthcoming textbook, the only new forms for the SI structures are the present and the 
past conditional tenses. Basic practice on these new forms is given. 

4. Step Four : the teacher presents several examples of the new structures; the students 
are asked to analyze the meaningful contrasts and to formulate the structural rules (here, the 
sequence of tenses); whenever necessary, the teacher guides the students. It is essential that 
only little time be spent on this analysis; if after four or five minutes, the structural rules 
are not apparent to the students, the teacher gives them. We have to remember that the purpose 
of the course is not to talk about rules, but to use them; the basic goal is to speak the 
language, not to "discover" its grammar. 

The students should be made to understand from the very first day that asking why the 
French say it this way while the Americans say it that way, why you should use the present 
instead of the past, etc. are questions about the history of the French and English languages; 
answering them would be a waste of time since it would not help the students to speak correctly. 

We believe, however, that the teacher should point out -briefly, but very clearly— the 

differences that exist between the corresponding French and English structures (for example: 

1. 

I am hungry , J’ai faim) . 

The reason for this structural comparison is that it helps the students to avoid errors. 

We must keep in mind that our students are NOT in the position of the child learning his native 
language (when the language is impressed on virgin territory) . Our students know English and 
this language, no matter what we do, will come through^. It influences the student s pronun- 
ciation and his use of structures. This crosstalk between English and French occurs even in the 
speech of very young children learning both languages at tne same time . 

1 "The most effective materials are those that are based upon a scientific description of 
the language to be learned, carefully compared with a parallel description of the native 
language of the learner". Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 

Language (Ann Arbor ; Univ. Mich. Press, 1945), p. 9. 

2 "The basic problems arise not out of any essential difficulty in the features of the new 
language themselves but primarily out of the special "set" created by the first language 
habits". Charles C. Fries, Foreword to Robert Lado’s Linguistics Across Cultures". 
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It seems rather futile then to try to ostracize the English language and pretend that the 
students can learn French as if they were babies learning their native language. Experience 
shows that these structural errors will be made even when not a word of English is spoken in 
the classroom. The teacher's job therefore is to dramatize this structural contrast so that the 
errors -when they come to the students' lips- will be repelled. If the error does come out, the 
student should be made to correct himself and the whole class should repeat the correct sentence. 

As already stated (page 13), all the rules we give are based on a structural analysis of 

the language; they are simpler than those found in the traditional textbook. 

5. Step Five : the teacher gives practice drills for the new material and for the 

strengthening of past material. The most efficient technique is the sentence modification drill; 
for example, the teacher gives the sentences with the future/present sequence and the students 
have to shift to the present conditional/ imperfect indicative sequence: 

II viendra si vous I’invitez > II viendrait si vous Vinvitiez 

Using a double shift is often desirable; it greatly improves the students' audio memory: 

II viendra si vous l’ invitez ->~Il viendrait si vous l’invitiez-^R serait venu si vous Vaviez invite 

Here is a list of the sentence modification techniques which we have been using; of 

course, we are giving only a few examples (the same technique can be used for many structures) . 

The student hears : He has to answer : 

Technique 1 - Change of gender : depending on the difficulties involved, the change is from 
the masculine to the feminine or from the feminine to the masculine; sentences where the shift 
of gender brings no audio changes should be included. 

tutmezamisSparti (one audio change) 
glezeofert (one audio change) 
selamjen (two audio changes) 
setfigrStami (two audio changes) 
semSnami (no audio changes) 

Technique 2 — Change of number : depending on the difficulties involved, the change is from 
the singular to the plural or from the plural to the singular; sentences where the shift of 
number brings no audio changes should be included. 

losrSfSabitisi lcerzafaabitisi (one audio change) 

ilJ*Stbje0 (one audio change) 
ragardelevitro (two audio changes) 
losfefre (three audio changes) 
gobeialalwa (one audio change) 
ilpflsosjS (no audio changes) 

Technique 3 - Change of person : the change can be in the subject pronoun or object pronoun. 
C'est lui qui est venu C’est moi qui suis venu 



il/atbjSlqi 

rsgardelvitraj 
lezersofre 
gobeiolwa 
ilpSsos jS 



t ume zami sopart i 

glezeofer 

selmje 

setyngrSdami 

sem5nami 
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II me voit H le voit 

II me parle H lui parle 

Technique 4 - Affirmative to negative or negative to affirmative : this is used especially 
when the shift brings a structural change, or fails to bring one when one might be expected. 



II veut du pain 
Je me sers du telephone 
Je n’ai pas besoin d’encre 
Je suis certain qu’il es£ venu 
Demande-le-moi 

Ne lui en parlez pas 

Technique 5 - Change of tense : this is 
endings; it should also be used to practice 
participles, the position of adverbs. 

Nous mangerons / nu 3 r *V 

Vous appelez / vu za P^ e / 

Nous mourons / nu mu r ^/ 

II pourrait dormir si vous vous taisiez 
Elle mourra 

Je ne la comprends pas 
Je ne vois personne 
II chante bien 

Technique 6 — Replace noun with p ronoun: 

Je crois Marie 
Je parle a Marie 
Je pense a Marie 
Je joue au tennis 
Je veux du beurre 
'Lisez cette lettre a Jean 
Ne lisez pas cette lettre a Jean 



II ne veut pas de pain 

Je ne me sers pas du telephone 

J’ai besoin d’encre 

Je ne suis pas certain qu’il soit venu 
Ne me le demande pas 
Parlez-lui-en 

used especially with verbs which have difficult 
with auxiliary verbs, the agreement of past 

Nous manner ions / nu 3® r 0^/ 

Vous appeliez / vu za P® lj e / 

Nous mourrons / nu mur r ^/ 

II aurait pu dormir si vous vous etiez tu 
Elle est morte 
Je ne I’ai pas comprise 
Je n’ai vu personne 
II a bien chante 



it is a good idea 



Tpp.hniniift 7 - Change from per s ons to things or from things to perso ns: 
to include sentences where the shift brings no audio changes. 



Je la crois 

Je lui parle 

Je pense a elle 

J’y joue 

J’en veux 

Lisez- la-lui 

Ne la lui lisez pas 



Qui re£ardez-vous? 

A qui pensez-vous? 

Je pense a lui 
Occupez-vous d’elle 
Be quoi avez-vous besoin? 
Qui fait du bruit? 

Je les entends 
De laquelle parlez-vous? 
Ne vous moquez pas d’eux 



Que reiardez-vous? 

A quoi pensez-vous? 

J’y pense 

Occupez-vous-en 

De qui avez-vous besoin? 

Qu’ est-ce qui fait du bruit? 
Je les entends 
De laquelle parlez-vous? 

Ne vous en moquez pas 
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Technique 8 - Change from one interrogation pattern to another : this technique, is not, to 
be used until after the end of the basic course (refer to page 19 - Selection of structures) . 



Est-ce que tu y penses? 

Est-ce qu’ elle s’y habitue? 

Technique 9 - Give the antonym : 

Je suis jeune 
Elle est nee en 1936 
Ils sont encore ici 

I Is sont deja ici 

Technique 10 - Give a synonym : not to be used 

Tout est moins cher au Canada 
| J’ai depense environ vingt dollars 
J’ai tant lu que j’ai mal aux yeux 

Technique 11 - Add emphasis to a word ; 

C’est ma maison 

II est venu 

Technique 12 - Vocabulary substitution ; to be 
structural change . 

Je lui ai parle par ler> voir 

Vous devez la chercher devoir->-falloir 
Que te faut-il? Du vin? falloir>- avoir besoin 
Sa maison nous platt maison->-idee 



Y penses- tu? 

S’y habitue-t-elle? 

Je suis vieux/vieille 
Elle est morte en 1936 
Ils ne sont plus ici 
Ils ne sont pas encore ici 

until after the basic course (see page 20) . 

Tout est meilleur marche au Canada 
J’ai depense une vinQtaine de dollars 
J’ai tenement lu que j’ai mal aux yeux 

C'est ma maison a moi 
C’est lui qui est venu 

used mostly when the substitution brings a 

Je I’ai vu (vue) 

II faut que vous la cherchiez 
De quoi as-tu besoin? De vin? 

Son idee nous platt 



Technique IS - Change to the causative structure : 

Elle s’ est teint les cheveux Elle s’ est fait teindre les cheveux 

Elies se sont fait leurs robes Elies se sont fait faire leurs robes 



Technique 14 - Supply the answer : the student is asked to answer a question, using a 
given structure in his answer. 

C’est votre auto? Eon, c'est celle de mon pere 



Technique 15 - Supply the question : 

La piece a six metres de longueur 

Technique 1 6 - Avoid the subjunctive : 

Je partirai a moins qu’il ne pleuve 
Finissez-la avant que le facteur n* arrive 

Technique 17 - Replace an infinitive phrase 



Quelle est la longueur de la piece? 

Je partirai s’il ne pleut pas 
Finissez-la avant I’arrivee du facteur 

with a subordinate clause: 



Reposez-vous avant de partir 



Reposez-vous avant que vous ne partiez 
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Il me faudra deux minutes pour savoir 
oil il est 



II me faudra deux minutes pour que je 
s ache oil il est 



Technique 13 - Shift from indirect discourse to direct discour se: it can be used to 
practice verbs (declarative and imperative tenses), pronouns, possessive adjectives, questions. 



Dites-moi que je dis la verity 
Dites-moi de me lever 
Dites-moi de ne pas me lever 
Dites-moi que Pierre a conduit Marie 
chez elle 

Dites-moi que votre auto marche hien 
Dites-moi que votre nouvelle auto marche hi en 
Demandez-moi le prix de cette maison 

Technique 1M - Carry a message or a command to a third person; 



Vous dites la verity 
Levez-vous 
Me vous levez pas 
Il l’ a conduite chez elle 

Mon auto marche hien 
Ma nouvelle auto marche hien 
Combien cette maison cotlte-t-elle? 



Allez dire a Andre que ma mere est arrive e 
sans me prevenir et que je ne pourrai pas 
aller le voir ce soir comme je le lui 
avals promis 

Allez dire a Jean qu’il faut qu’il vienne 
me voir 

Allez dire a Louis de ne pas faire de bruit 



Andrd, Pierre m’ envoi e vous dire que sa 
mere est arriv&e sans le prevenir et qu il 
ne pourra pas venir vous voir ce soir comme 
il vous I’avait promis 

Jean, il faut que vous alliez voir Pierre 
Louis, ne faites pas de bruit 



Technique 9.n - Fill-in exercise : the student hears a sentence with a tool-word missing 
(that is, a word which does not affect the meaning of the sentence and can be automatically 

restored) . 



Faites attention de ne pas le casser 
J’essaie de comprendre ce qu’il dit 



FaiteS attention • •• ne pas le casser 
J’essaie ... comprendre ce qu’il dit 

Technioue 21 - Change of st.-ucture : for example, the student is asked to replace the 
structure of obligation with the structure of non-obligation, and then with the structure of 

obligation not carried out. 

Il faut que vous lui en parliez Ce n’est pas la peine que vous lui en 

parliez 

Vous auriez dtl lui en parler 

TWhnioue 22 - idd a word or Suhtract a word : to be used especially when the addition 
or removal of a word brings morphological changes in the sentence. 



J’ai de bons amis 
Connaissez-pOtts mon amie? 



J’ai de s amis (add: bons) 

Connaissez-vous ma nouvelle amie? 

(subtract: nouvelle) 

Technioue - Rniid-nn exercise : the student is given two sentences such as: Je joue au 
tennis and Je n’y ai joue que deux fois, and he is asked to proceed from one to the other 















(adding only one feature at a time). 
Je joue au tennis 



J’y joue — J’y ai jou6 — J’y ai jou<Z 
deux fois — Je n’y ai jou<3 que deux fois 



Technique 24 - Connect two clauses : for example, connect the clauses with the proper 
relative pronouns. 



Prenez ...... vous auez besoin 

Je ne crois pas vous dites 



Prenez ce dont vous avez besoin 
Je ne crois pas ce que vous dites 



Or, the student may be asked to connect the clauses with a conjunction and make any 
necessary changes. 



Je viendrai .. il p'leut (add: avant que) Je viendrai avant qu’ il pleuve 



Technique 25 - Alternate pronunciation exercise : the student hears a sentence and he is 
asked to give the alternate pronunciation. In keeping with our principle of selection of 
forms, this technique should not be used until after the end of the basic course. 



senotr snuve lme z5 
uvrslaport 
votramiv jSdar ive 



se not nuve lme zS 
uvlaport 

votramivjSdarive (no changes) 



Technique 26 - Exercises with numbers (for time, age, money, measurements) : 

These exercises can be simple operations (additions, subtractions, multiplications, 
divisions) : 

67 et 83 font 150 



Combien font 67 et 83? 



Combien font deux fois 93? 
Quel est le tiers de 216? 



Deux fois 93 font 186 
Le tiers de 216 est 72 



These exercises can also be simple problems: 



J’ai dix heures moins vin£t-cinq a, ma 
montre ; elle avance de cinq minutes. 
Quelle heure est-il exactement? 



I l est neuf heures et demie 



J’ai depense 3450 francs pendant mes 
vacances en France. Combien de dollars 
ai-je depensd si j’ai re$u 5, francs pour 
chaque dollar que j’ai chanQ6? 



J’ai depense 690 dollars 




Sometimes the directions are difficult to give; in such cases, it is easier 
to say: "Imitate the model". For example: 

Technique 27 : Je prends des billets — Je veux que vous preniez des billets 

Je vais a Paris Je veux que vous alliez a Paris 

Je fais mon travail Je veux que vous fassiez votre travail 
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Technique 28 : Get arbre est grand — C'e, 

Get homme est beau 
Cet etudiant est nouveau 

Technique 29 : Je crois qu’ il est venu — 

Je crois qu’ il ne peut pas chanter 
Je crois qu’ il y a de la place 

Technique *30 : S’il vient, je lui parlerai 

Si vous savez ou il est, dites-le-moi 
Si elle m’envoie de l’ argent, je vous 
le donnerai 



un grand arbre 

C’est un bel homme 
C’est un nouvel etudiant 

se peut qu’ il s oit venu 

Il se peut qu’ il ne puisse pas chanter 
Il se peut qu’il y ait de la place 

— Quand il viendra, je lui parlerai 

Quand vous saurez oil il est, dites-le-moi 
Quand elle m’enverra de l’ argent, je vous 
le donnerai 



Having a wide variety of drill techniques is not sufficient , the teacher must 
also pay great attention to the way each drill is prepared. Here are a few 
suggestions for the preparation of these drills: 

Suggestion 1 : the drills should be short (about fifteen problems) and varied; avoid using 
the same technique too often. 

Su ggestion 2 : every sentence must require a mental effort; the problem sentence should 
not give the answer away. It is preferable to have a small number of sentences which require 
a mental effort rather than a large number of sentences where the answer is so obvious that 
the students may give the correct answers without understanding what they are saying. 

During this class practice, the difficulty of the problem sentences must 
increase gradually . The students learn as the drills succeed one another. 

If the problem sentences are carefully graded, the students on the average 
should be able to answer correctly nine times out of ten. 

Su ggestion S : the length of the sentences should also increase gradually. The students' 
audio memory has to be improved systematically throughout the year. 

Su ggestion 4 : the directions should be very clear. The students should have no hesitation 
about what they are supposed to do. Only one answer should be clearly possible. 

Suggestion 5 : rather than teach the new vocabulary in a block at the beginning of the 
drill period, it is preferable to teach it within each drill; every new word is taught as 
needed (remember that the average weekly number of vocabulary items is only forty when our 
basic course is taught over a period of thirty weeks) . 

Whenever possible, the sentence where the new word appears for the first time should 
reveal its meaning; if this is not possible, the teacher should try to explain the meaning of 
the new word either with a rapid explanation, a rapid drawing, or a rapid mimic; if this takes 
too long (more than ten seconds), it is preferable to give the English equivalent. Let us 
remember that our goal is to teach the language in the shortest possible time; we are not 
trying to perform the tour de force of teaching French without using a single word of English. 
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The fact that some teachers may succeed in explaining what espoir, sante, bruit, loi, verite 
mean without giving the English equivalents is rather a dubious victory because: 

— the students, when they finally understand the mimic or the long explanations, 
translate mentally into English (and this is one thing which the teacher cannot prevent). 

— the teacher cannot be sure that each student has really understood his mimic or 
explanations; a student may deduce that espoir means luck or that sant6 means shape ; checking 
that each student did understand properly would take a long time. 

Words which present the same morphological difficulties ( craindre , plaindre, peindre, 
6teindre) should be presented in consecutive order in the drills. 

Every new word should be pronounced very distinctly so that all the sound components will 
be clear. The students should not be asked to use a word unless they know its phonetic make-up 
(how many sounds, what vowel sounds are used, etc.). Words which contain an unstable vowel 
should be presented with it and without it: loerpstilivr - mSptilivr. 

Every new word should be given in sentences and the teacher should be especially careful 
with words which begin with a vowel sound; for example, the word hoirne /om/ should be taught 
with its various phonetic environments": 



nom 


as 


in 


« 


nom 




kom 


as 


in 


ss 


kom 


tom 


as 


in 


« 


grs 


tom 


zom 


as 


in 


si 


zom 


VTom 


as 


in 




po 


vrom 


fom 


as 


in 


ruoe 


fom 


rom 


as 


in 


i© 


pro 


mjs rom 


lorn 


as 


in 


mi 


lorn 


trom 


as 


in 


ka trom 


pom 


as 


in 


tro 


pom . d© kosr 



The new word should also be given in its isolated form; otherwise, the student who hears 
ilvexSnoef or iljadezwazo might deduce, as some French children do, that the isolated form 
is n»f or zwazo. 

When a word has several forms, all these forms should be given in consecutive order; for 
example, the adjective grand must be taught with all its variants: grS grSt grSd grdz grSdzl 

The way the drills are presented in class is also very important. 

Here are two suggestions: 

Su ggestion 1 : the problem sentences should be pronounced at normal speed and given only 
once. If the students know from the very beginning of the course that you do not repeat and 
that you speak at normal speed, they will try to understand you and will generally succeed. If 
they know that you will repeat n times, they will not make the effort of understanding you the 
first time. 

Suggestion 2 : the teacher presents the problem sentence, all the students prepare the 
answer, they whisper it to themselves, then the teacher calls on a student to give the answer 
(he calls on the brighter students first, thus giving the slower ones the added practice they 
need; this technique also saves time). Of course, the teacher varies the order of calling on 

1 The form grSd© (yngrSdsen) does not need to be taught during the basic course. 
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the students; he does not go twice around the class in the same way. If the student who is , 

called on does not know the answer, the teacher points at somebody else; after the correct 1 

answer has been given, the first student is asked to repeat it. \ 

Every student should be made to answer in a clear and loud voice which can easily be heard 
by all the students in the class. j 

Summary of step five : Let us remember (as stated on page 24) that our aim during these 
basic drills is not mechanical perfection. As soon as the students have understood what has to \ 

be done and can do it with accuracy, the drill practice is stopped. The speech automatisms will 1 

be acquired during the following weeks thanks to the cyclic review of structures, forms, and 
vocabulary. ] 

But isn’t the structural method boring? Can the students really stand this intensive exchange 

of problems and answers? '< 

The answer lies with the teacher. If the teacher believes in this approach, he will commu- 
nicate his enthusiasm to his students. . . . . If the drills are carefully graded, the students 
will learn rapidly; their growing ability to understand French spoken at normal speed and 
to express themselves correctly will constantly renew their interest. Success brings success, j 

and success is the best motivation for continued effort and enthusiasm All the drill 

material is taken from conversational French and the students realize that all the sentences 
can be put to immediate use. Thus, they have all the advantages of the dialogue approach 
without its drawbacks An amusing sentence occasionally adds variety to the drills., ... 

6. Step Six ; the students need complete confidence in their ability to use these speech 
automatisms. This confidence comes when they find that they can express their own thoughts and 
that they can easily participate in conversations. 

During this part of the class, the students are also trained to express themselves 
within the bounds of the structures, forms, and vocabulary which they know. This ability is 
very important; there are people who, with a limited knowledge of French, are able to speak 
correctly while other persons -although knowing many more structures, forms, and vocabulary- 
make numerous errors; these persons, instead of using what they know, keep making guesses at 
structures, forms, and vocabulary which they have not mastered. 

It is therefore a good idea to end each class with some conversation practice; this 
semi-free or free conversation should be thoroughly planned by the teacher and the conversation 
time should be used to the maximum; whenever possible, the questioning is done by the students 
(the teacher plans the program, but he should speak as little as possible) . 

The following techniques can be used: 

Technique 1 - Complete a statement : the student hears an unfinished statement such as: 

■Nous irions en France pendant les vacances si and he is asked to complete the statement 

so that it makes sense . 

Technique 2 - Use some vocabulary : the teacher supplies a word or expression ( examen , bal, 
impdt, accident) and the students have to invent as many sentences as possible with this word 
or expression (. J’ai passe un exam-.m - Nous avons reussi a nos examens - Nous avons trop 
d’examens, etc . ) . 
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Technique ^ - Use numbers : the students are asked to speak using as many numbers as they 
can (both cardinal and ordinal) ; they can speak about money, dates, number of brothers and 
sisters, age of parents, addresses, grades, speed, time, hours, measurements, etc. The students 
can also set problems for their classmates. 

Technique 4 - Use forms : the students are asked to invent sentences using the imperfect 
indicative, the conditional, the subjunctive, or the imperative as much as possible; the 
teacher can also ask for sentences with irregular spoken plurals, verbs with a vowel shift, etc. 

Technique fj - Use a structure : the teacher asks the students to invent as many sentences 
as possible using a given structure (ne. ... que, ni .... ni, etc.). 

Technique 6 - Give a definition : the teacher gives a word and the students are asked to 
give a definition, or invent a story which makes the meaning of the word clear. 

Technique 7 - Give a summary : the teacher reads a story; the students have to give a 
summary of the story or they can discuss it. Jokes can also be used. 

Technique 8 - Talk about a topic : the teacher supplies a topic (Example: Le vote devrait - 
il Hre obligato ire?) and the students have to express their opinions. 

Technique 4 - Talk about a picture : the teacher shows a picture (cartoon from a French 
magazine, a slide, a wall picture) and the students have to speak (say why the cartoon is 
funny; supply a caption, describe the picture). The teacher can also show a series of pictures 
depicting sequential actions and the students have to narrate the story suggested by the 
pictures. It is also possible to show a picture depicting a social situation (greeting guests, 
directing people in a town, being asked for a donation, etc.) and the students have to supply 
the sentences generally used in such cases. 

The verb tenses can be reviewed by asking questions such as these: Que s’ est-il passe? 

Que se passera-t-il si..? Que se passerait-il si..? Que se serait-il passe si..? 

Technique 10 - Say what vou want : the students are completely free to say whatever they 
want (story, joke, news summary, etc.). 

Technique 11 - Pretend vou are a tourist : the students pretend they are in a restaurant, 
at the post office, at the bank, etc. and they imagine a conversation (taking various parts). 

Technique 12 . - Chain free expression : a student starts a story (five or six sentences) ; 
a second student keeps it going, then a third student, etc. Each student, of course, inventing 
as he pleases. 

Technique IS - Chain question-answer : student A asks a question; it is answered by 
student B; student B then asks a question from C; C answers and asks a question from D, etc. 

All the questions should be about the same topic. 

Technique 14 - Learn and discuss poems and songs : the students are taught simple songs 
and poems; they discuss them. 

Technique 15 - Who am I? : the teacher pretends he is a well-known person (past or present); 
the students ask him questions and they try to discover who he is. This quiz can also be played 
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with "What is it?" (the teacher chooses a thing, a town, a country, an animal, etc., the 
students ask questions and try to identify what the teacher has chosen) . 

Of course, all through this conversation practice the students invent, they 
do not have to tell the truth. This should be quite clear to all the students 
(otherwise they might hesitate to ask some personal questions) . 

C. Should the class meet in the language laboratory? 

In some schools, the language classes are taught in the language laboratory, the students 
are in their booths, a tape with pauses is played, and the teacher can communicate with one, 
several, or all the students through an intercom system. 

Let us examine the drawbacks of this system: 

1. In his classroom, the teacher can adjust the pace and the length of the drills to the 
needs of his students. If he has a group of bright students, the pace will be brisk (the 
questions and answers will follow each other with hardly a pause) and short drills will be 
sufficient. If he has a group of slow students, the teacher will have to allow longer pauses 
and he will have to give longer drills. All these adaptations can be easily made in claso 
according to the reactions and needs of a particular group. 

If the class is held in the language laboratory, the pauses after the questions are made 
in advance and they cannot be changed; if the tape is played to a group of bright students, 
they will waste a great deal of time because they will find the pauses too long and because 
the drills will have too many practice sentences. If, on the contrary, the tape is played to 
a group of slow students, they may find the pauses too short and they may find that the drills 

do not give them enough practice. 

2. A live voice is clearer and can communicate more enthusiasm than a recorded voice. In 
the regular class, the student has all the exterior signs that make communication more meaning- 
ful: movements of the face, eyes, body; he can watch the lips of the teacher and the pronun- 
ciation becomes easier to imitate. 

3. Advertisements published by some of the language laboratory companies tell us that many 
students are afraid to speak a foreign language in the regular classroom because they think 
that they would sound ridiculous to their classmates; for this reason, these companies recommend 
the use of the laboratory during the regular class period. It is true that, usually, a shy 
student isolated in his booth will -as the term goes- perform; but this is not the solution; 
the student becomes used to hearing a machine, speaking to a machine; his fear of conversing in 
the foreign language with real people is not cured. 

In fact, we believe that one of the strongest arguments against holding the class in the 
laboratory is that the students are deprived of a natural challenge. In class, the enthusiastic 
teacher can create emulation among the students, he can have them talk to one another, and 

A 

shyness -when it exists- is given a chance to disappear . 

1 Some teachers are guilty. Asking a sixteen-year old boy to stand up in front of girls 
and pronounce /i/ with spread lips and /y/ with rounded lips and making him repeat over 
and over again is not the right approach. 
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4. Another argument is that in the usual classroom each student speaks for only one or two 
minutes per hour while in the laboraxory he speaks all the time. This is a misrepresentation. 

In the language laboratory, the tape presents the problem, there is a pause, each student 
is supposed to try to answer. Whether he does or not is hard to know; the teacher can use the 
intercom, but he can listen to only one student at a time; if he does find a student who is net 
trying, the student can always find an easy excuse (the microphone does not work, I have already 
answered, etc.). 

In class, the teacher presents the problem, he makes a pause, he can see all the students 
and he can check £hat they are preparing and whispering their answers, then he points to a 
student. Thus, in class the students can speak as much as in the laboratory and the teacher can 
better check that all do speak. 

5. It is also stated that each student has a private tutor. This is manifestly untrue; in 
the laboratory, there is only one teacher and he can correct only one student at a time. The 
best proof that there is only one teacher is the fact that if several students raise their hands 
at the same time, the teacher can come to the help of only one at a time -the others must wait. 

When the student who was being helped resumes his work with the tape he may have missed 
several minutes (it may take that much time if the teacher has to explain a point of grammar) 
and it may be quite some time before he can understand what is taking place on the tape. 

6. Another fallacy is that in the laboratory, Student X is "no longer exposed to the 
garbled sentences and imperfect pronunciation of his classmates". This reasoning is wrong. 

a. It presupposes thait Student X is good while all his classmates speak garbled French 
with an imperfect pronunciation. The fact is that in many cases Student Y's classmates will give 
the right answer with a good pronunciation while Student X would have given the wrong answer. 

b. It supposes that many errors will be made. This is against basic teaching principles. 
If the language is taught by gradual steps, few errors will be made and Student X will not be 
exposed to garbled French. 

7. In some schools, several tapes are played at the same time. A tape is designed for the 
average students and it has the essentiaJL material; another tape is designed to challenge the 
ability of the gifted students; a third tape is for the slow learners, etc. While the groups 
work with their special tapes, the teacher helps the students who are having difficulty. 

This Selective Group Study technique appeals to many administrators and parents because it 
gives the individual student a chance to learn at the speed which is best suited to his mental 
ability. In large schools, where homogeneous grouping ic possible, this technique is not justi- 
fied; in a small school, where for example only one section of French I is possible, it is 
doubtful that the lone teacher will be able to carry for long the burden of having to prepare 
three or four different tapes for each period. In any case, this technique denies the very 
purpose of the laboratory: THE LABORATORY IS A PUCE WHERE THE STUDENTS CAN WORK INDIVIDUALLY 
FOR AS LONG AS NEEDED SO THAT THEY CAN XEEP UP WITH THE REST OF THE CLASS. 

8. Another dangerous argument is that with the laboratory there is no longer a limit to mass 
teaching and that classes of 100 or more can be taught effectively. Various university 
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professors are pursuing research in this field and have published articles which support this 
thesis of mass teaching. A professor claims that soon there will be an "absolute necessity of 
making classes much larger than ever," but this prospect does not worry him at all because 
providentially we have a " deus ex machina" and "our deus ex machina is an electronic machina, 

the tape recorder." 

It is up to the -language teachers to resist this wind of folly which is threatening to 
sweep our profession. It is true that we will have many more students, but the only sensible 
solution consists in preparing many more teachers. 



9. Some schools use the following method: they divide a large classroom with a glass 
partition and they install a language laboratory in 'the back of the room. During the class, 
some students stay with the teacher for conversation practice while the others work in the 
laboratory with routine drills (audio comprehension, reading assignment, dictation, grammar 
drill, or a test). The teacher can supervise the laboratory work through the glass partition. 
Thus, each student spends only half or a third of his time with the teacher; the rest is spent 
in the language laboratory. 

Let us compare the gains and losses in a French class where there are thirty students and 
where ten students work with the teacher while the other twenty work in the laboratory. 

Gains Losses 

During the period spent with the During the two periods spent in the laboratory, 

teacher in a class of ten instead the student is subjected to all the drawbacks 

of thirty, the individual student described above in 1, 2, 3- In addition, he loses 

receives more attention and should complete contact with the teacher during two 

.11 thirds of the time; he cannot ask any questions, 

progress more rapidly. 



It is our contention that the losses outweigh the gains and all the more so since 
splitting the class will bring these additional drawbacks: ; 

a. There are problems of discipline; the teacher has to supervise the language 
laboratory section and he cannot give complete attention to what he is doing with his small 

group of tejn students. 



b. Time wasted while the students get settled down. 



c. Since it is difficult to ask the students to spend a whole period with the 
equipment, the teacher may wish to have the students exchange places during the 
class and this causes more time to be wasted. 

d. Whenever the equipment fails to operate properly, the teacher has to sto= t his 
class with the small group and remedy the difficulty in the laboratory. 



It is becoming more and more apparent that the language laboratory 
gives its best results when it is used for reviewing the material 
presented in class (the teacher should not need to be in the 
laboratory) and when the time spent in the laboratory is in addition 
to the regular class periods. Of course, many administrators will 
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claim that the school schedules are already overcrowded and 
that time for additional laboratory practice cannot be found . 

But — unless the National Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
meant to be a farce— time can be found: either by removing 
from the secondary school curriculum subjects which should 
not be there or by lengthening the school day. In our opinion, 
it is a sheer waste of money to install a language laboratory 
in a school where it will be used only to replace regular classes. 

The fact that we are against holding the class in the language laboratory does not mean 
that we are against using ONE machine in the classroom. Indeed, having a tape recorder in the 
classroom presents the following advantages: 

a. if the teacher has a poor pronunciation, it is a good idea to have the examples 
and/or the drills recorded by native voices; thus,, the teacher can prepare students whose 
pronunciation will be better than his. 

b. even if the teacher has a good pronunciation, it is a good idea to have the students 
hear various voices . 

c. at times, the teacher may need a consistent model (especially when trying to teach 
the intonation or rhythm of a particular sentence). All too often, even the best teacher 
cannot help being influenced by the intonation of the students, and after hearing them a few 
times, he will start imitating them. Recording the sentence on tape will make sure this does 

not happen. 

d. at times, the teacher will need the help of the recorder to convince his students 
that they are NUT repeating correctly; the recorder will usually give them the proof they 

need. 

But, again, we have to state that the above work can be done more efficiently and more 
rapidly with one good tape recorder and a good loud-speaker than with a language laboratory 
installation. 

Summary : For the presentation of the explanations and the basic drills, the teacher 
—especially with the help of a tape recorder— is superior by far to any type of language 
laboratory installation. 

Even in the unfortunate cases where — for lack of space the laboratory has to be 
installed in the language classroom, we believe that the equipment should not be used during 
the regular classes. The laboratory is an instrument for review and testing; it should be 
used only in addition to the normally scheduled classes. 



1 M os t language laboratory companies have a vested interest in spreading the idea that 
the language laboratory is best used during the regular language classes. They know 
that their sales of laboratory equipment would take a sharp drop if they approached 
their prospective customers with the idea that the school schedule must be modified. 
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III. THE AUDIO-ORAL REVIEW 
A. General remarks 

The work done in class should he thoroughly reviewed before the next class meets. Having 
a native assistant meet the whole class for this review work is not effective because the 
students -after the classwork- need different types and amounts of review. In order to be 
truly effective, the review work must be individual . Ideally, it should be done with each 
student having a native assistant to help him for as long as he needs. Since this solution is 
obviously too expensive for our present educational system, we have to be satisfied with a 
substitute: the recorded voice. 

We have to keep clearly in mind all through our discussion of the merits of the language 
laboratory that, in this particular case, the machine is not superior to man -either 
qualitatively or quantitatively. Moving earth can be done better and faster with a bulldozer 
than with a hundred men, but when it comes to teaching a language a tape recorder is second 
best to a good teacher. 

The amount of review needed by a given student depends on: 

1. h w well he took advantage of the class work. A student who paid careful attention 
throughout the class period, who tried to answer mentally every question the teacher asked, 
and who spoke in a clear voice every time he was called on will need far less review than 
the student who daydreamed during part of the class. 

2. the linguistic ability of the student. The slow students will need to spend more time 
than the gifted ones in the laboratory in order to keep up with the class. 

B. How to send the students to the laboratory 

The teacher can use one of the following three systems: 

1. Group review with a single tape : the class comes to the laboratory as a group and 
listens to a tape being played from the console; all the students are therefore listening to 
the same tape and must do their review work at the same speed. 

We are strongly against this type of audio-oral review because: 

a. the teacher has to leave pauses on the tapes (recording a tape with pauses requires 
about four times as much time as recording a tape without pauses) . 

b. since the group is scheduled for a definite period of time in the laboratory, the 
tape must be carefully timed; this imposes more work on the teacher. 

c. the duration of the pauses is never right for all the students; this is especially 
true for sentence modification drills where the student must think about his answers (the 
time required to prepare the answers varies considerably according to the students); since 
the pauses are usually adapted to the level of the slower students, this system is 
particularly unfair to the top students. 
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d. it forces the students to come to the laboratory at a given time and may interfere 
with their work (for example, a college student may have an afternoon free except for thirty 
minutes of laboratory work; to attend this laboratory session, the student has to interrupt 
his work, report to the laboratory, which may be in a building fifteen minutes away, do his 
laboratory work, and waste more time going back to his interrupted work.) 

e. in case of mechanical difficulty, the whole class has to stop and wait. 

f. with this system the student is trapped; the console goes on inexorably. If the 
student does not understand an expression, he cannot rewind the tape and listen again. 

g. the student has to listen to the whole tape even if nine tenths of the material 
are well known to him; he cannot concentrate his time on the one tenth which he needs most 
to review. 

h. bringing the students as a group defeats the purpose of the laboratory; it should 
be a place where the students go and perform individually the work they need in order to 
derive the maximum profit from the course. 

This system does not allow the students to choose for their audio-oral review the 
time and method which they find most efficient; tor example. 

i. some students prefer to review the material only once, but very slowly, 
studying every sentence carefully; others prefer to review the material rapidly, but several 

times. 

j . some students prefer to come to the language laboratory and stay there for two 
consecutive hours (without apparent fatigue); others can take only thirty minutes at a time 
and prefer to come several times during the same day. 

k. some students work more efficiently in the morning (they come to the laboratory 
as soon as it opens) ; others are more efficient at night and do their laboratory work around 
10 PM (they claim that they remember better when they study a language just before going to 
bed) . 

2. Group review with individual tapes ! the class comes to the laboratory as a group, but 
each student works with an individual tape copy of the lesson; each student will therefore 
be able to study as he wants during the language laboratory period. 

There are two methods of providing each student with an individual copy: 

a. the laboratory technician prepares as many tape copies as there are students in 
the class. This is not a great task since we now have tape duplicators which can produce 

a large number of tape copies in a short time, but these mass duplicators are expensive. 

b. when the students arrive at the laboratory, the pauseless master tape is played 
at the console and the students copy it on their individual tapes in their booths (they can 
listen to it as they copy it). When the copying is completed, the students can work 
individually. A five-minute pauseless tape requires at least thii cy minutes of work before 
it is thoroughly learned. Thus, the student spends only a small fraction of his time on 
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copying the tape. 

This system is better than the group review system with a single tape; the drawbacks 
listed above in (a), (b) , (c), (e), (f ) , (g) , (i) are eliminated, but the other drawbacks 
remain. This technique may be best in schools where every activity must be accurately 
scheduled and where the language laboratory must be used to its maximum capacity during each 
period. However, every student should be given — in addition to this group attendance — the 
possibility of coming to the laboratory for some individual additional work (so that the slow 
students will be able to put in more time than the better students and keep up with them). 

3. Individual review with individual tapes : in this system, the students come to the 
language laboratory individually; they take a copy of the review tape and study as they please 
for as long as they want. In other words, they use the language laboratory as they use the 
library. 

In some schools using this individual system, the students are required to spend a 
minimum of n minutes per week in the laboratory and their attendance is checked by a secretary 
who submits a report to the various professors. Such an attendance check is costly and is 
indeed a waste of time since the fact that the student is physically within the laboratory 
does not necessarily mean that he is working. The simplest way to make sure that the students 
will regularly attend the laboratory is to give them assignments which cannot be found anywhere 
except on the laboratory tapes and also to give them weekly tests on this material. 

In this system, the laboratory technician does not have to prepare as many tape copies 
as there are students in every class; for example, if he decides that only Booths 1, 2, %, and 
4 can be used by the 34 students in French I, only four copies of the assignment a*e necessary. 
There should be in the laboratory a sign-up board (with sheets changed weekly) where the 
students can reserve the booth they need for as long as they want. 

Of course, it is also possible to have the student make his own copy as he comes to the 
laboratory (but this requires the presence of an attendant who will play the master tape on 
the console). 

This individual system eliminates all the drawbacks, (a) through (k) , which we listed 
above; in addition, pauseless tapes afford the advantage that they can be used for quick 
comprehension review. 



C. The audio -oral review tape 
This tape contains the following sections: 

1 . Summary of class explanations : 

This section of the tape contains a brief review of the explanations given in class; 
all these explanations are given in French as soon as possible. Several voices should be used 
for the explanations and examples. The student repeats the examples and plays the tape until 
he understands clearly all the explanations. Of course, if the student has understood clearly 
all the explanations in class, he does not need to review this section. 
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2. Vocabulary review ; 

All the vocabulary should be reviewed in a body — instead of reviewing the new words 
just before the drills where they first appear; the reason for this is that some students may 
want to review only the vocabulary (it would be a waste of time for them to have to locate the 
beginning of each drill). The student reviews the vocabulary until he has an active command of j 

every new term. j 

How should we review the vocabulary ? It can be grouped by: 

—families: chaud, chaleur, chauffer ) 

centers of interest or association; for example, eating and drinking: avoir faim, j 

viande, pain, jambon, avoir soif, eau, the, cafe, couper, couteau, cuiller, etc . 1 

—contrasts: vrai/faux, tard/tdt , en avance/en retard, froid/ chaud, etc. j 

J 

How should we make the meaning clear ? 

by translating the new words: (but this should be avoided as much as possible). 

— question-answer: Qui apporte les lettres? - Le facteur apporte les lettres. 

—by giving a definition: Le facteur est m home qui apporte les lettres. The 
definition can be made up of several sentences: Je m’assieds sur une chaise, line 
chaise a quatre pieds. II y a plusieurs chaises autour de la table. 

—by using a proverb, a cliche, or any other rhythmic, catchy phrase from a poem 
or a song: Loin de s yeux, loin du cceur. We should be careful in the basic course 
to use only those proverbs which are still grammatically correct in contemporary 
usage (example of proverb which uses a structure no longer acceptable: Qui dort 
dtne) . 

Let us not forget that this is a vocabulary review; all the words have already been 
used in class. We do not believe therefore that audio-visual materials (for example: a book of 
drawings) should be used. 

How should we pronounce th e vocabulary? 

— several voices should be used. 

— it should be pronounced at normal speed, but very distinctly. 

—words which have an unstable vowel (such as fenHre) should be pronounced twice: 
with and without the unstable vowel (ynfsnetr - lafnetr) . 

verbs should be given with the forms of all the tenses studied up to that time. 

2. Audio retention drill : 

Audio retention is comparable to visual memory; some people have the ability to look at 
a sentence for a second and then they can write it from memory; audio retention is the ability 
to listen to a sentence -even a very long one- and then repeat it without errors. 

Experiments have shown that a good audio memory is essential for the development of 
audio comprehension and oral expression; it also facilitates the audio learning of vocabulary. 

Audio retention should be steadily improved throughout the basic course. 

This audio retention is improved in class since the problem sentences are pronounced 
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only once, but there should be additional drills on the audio-oral review tapes. 

An average audio retention drill might have twenty different sentences. The tape is 
prepared as follows: sentence #1 is recorded twice, then sentence #2 is recorded twice, and so 
on to the twentieth sentence; then a key word is given for each sentence and each key word is 

followed by the whole sentence . 

The student uses the retention drill as follows: he listens to the first sentence, stops 
the tape, tries to repeat the sentence, starts the tape to listen to the second reading of the 
first sentence and check whether his "repeat" was right or wrong; then he does the same thing 
for the second sentence, and so on to the twentieth sentence. Then the student hears the key 
word for the first sentence, he stops the tape and -with the help of the key word- tries to 
remember the first sentence, he starts the tape to check whether his "recall" was right or 
wrong, and so on to the last sentence. The student should do this drill until he can recall 
the twenty sentences without hesitation. Of course, this drill is prepared without pauses and 
the student does not record his sentences. 

4. Sentence modification drills : 

The tape uses the same sentence modification techniques as those listed on pages 28—33 • 
The following recommendations should be kept in mind while the teacher prepares these drills: 

a. Consecutive sentences should not present exactly the same type of problem; for 
example, when giving an affirmative-negative drill, do not put four sentences with the 
partitive du, then four sentences with the du of particularization, then four sentences with 
the des of units, etc. The problem sentences should be all mixed up and they should be diffi- 
cult enough so that a mental effort will be required for each of them; a drill where the 
student only repeats what he hears or where the problem sentences give away the answers is of 
little value. The problem sentences must be challenging, but do keep in mind that they must be 
carefully graded; the difficulty of the drills must increase gradually. 

b. There should be within the drills a cyclic review of forms, structures, and 
vocabulary; as stated on page 25, this review should be conscious. The tape should remind the 
students from time to time that the purpose of the drills is not only to practice new material, 
but also to strengthen material learned previously and that their attention should be focused 
on both aspects of the drill. Whenever necessary, a voice should point out the feature that has 
just been reviewed: "Did you notice that we said Quelque chose d’ intelligent?" . Special review 
drills should be included whenever necessary. 

c. Since the drills are based on structures, forms, and vocabulary which have been 
studied in class and reviewed at the beginning of the tape, no English translation of the 
problem sentences need be given in a language laboratory manual. 

d. Each drill should not have more t v an twenty problem sentences; it is preferable to 
have many short drills using different techniques rather than very long drills with no variety 
in the techniques. 
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the persons; he takes a part, then the other one, until he knows both parts well. 

Comments about the audio-oral review tape 

a. The teacher should make sure that his problem sentences are not ambiguous. For example, 
asking the student to shift ilnar to the future would be ambiguous since two answers are 
possible: ilmurra and ilmurro. Ambiguous cases are due to the fact that most professors prepare 
their scripts in the academic spelling (where il meurt when shifted to the future has only one 
answer) . In order to avoid such ambiguous cases, the professor should do the audio-oral drill 
himself without the script (as if he were a student). 

b. In order to avoid monotony, several voices should be used; the drills should be 
recorded with warmth and enthusiasm; advice and encouragement should be given (as in class); 
the student should feel the presence of the teacher, but this encouragement should remain 
moderate (otherwise it might become ridiculous after several playings of the tape). 

c. The directions should be in French as soon as possible and they should be on the tape 
(not in a manual); in some cases, it is a good idea to use a model sentence. 

d. The drills should not be taken from a textbook; they should be available only on the 
tapes in the laboratory (this is the surest way to make the students come to the laboratory) . 

e. The problem sentence and its answer should be given only* once and pronounced at normal 
speed (but distinctly) . 

f. In keeping with what we said on pages 18 and 19 > there are no separate pronunciation 
drills. Pronunciation reminders are given from time to time; they are simple and similar to 
those given in class: Keep the tip of your tongue down - Pronounce three syllables - etc. 

g. The teacher should antic 4 -.V the difficulties that may make self-evaluation difficult. 
For example, if the studtao has to shift C’est une grande amie to the masculine, he 
might answer setftgrSdami (instead of setfSgratani) and fail to notice his error when the 
tape gives the answer. At such points, the tape should have a special explanation after 
the answer has been given: "Did you pronounce a /t/ sound in setdfgrfitami?" or "Did you 
make two audio changes ?" (see the Appendix for the description of an evaluat ion machine ) . 

While giving these explanations, the teacher should always be careful not to try to 
make his point clear by overemphasizing h word: C*est un GRAND ami (with the adjective 
heavily stressed). The teacher must try to retain a normal pronunciation. 

h. SH0U1D THE STUDENT RECORD HIS ANSWERS? 

Let us compare the system we recommend and the system where the student records his 
answers for later comparison. 

Our system is described on page 46. The student does not need to record to find out 
that he said I l venira instead of I l viendra. In cases where self-evaluation might be 
difficult, the tape intervenes with a special explanation (paragraph g above). 

In the recording system, the student plays the problem, he records his answer during 
the pause on the student's track, he hears the correct answer, he records his imitation 
of the correct answer, he hears the second problem sentence, etc. At the end of the 






drill, he rewinds the tape and spends the second half of his laboratory period 
listening in constant alternation to the teacher's voice and his own voice. 

All the experiments we have conducted during the last twelve years clearly show that 

LISTENING TO A RECORDING OF ONE'S VOICE DOES NOT MAKE SELF-EVALUATION EASIER. 

Why, then, waste half the laboratory period? This system has two further drawbacks: 

— It is boring for the student to have to listen again to the problem sentences he 
has already correctly solved. 

— Since the student listens to his errors, this tends to reinforce his bad habits. 



In our judgment, it is preferable to use the second half of the laboratory period to 
work on new problems. 

If you are convinced that listening to a recording of one's voice does not make 
self-evaluation easier, this financially important fact follows: 

THE PURCHASE OF DUAL-CHANNEL EQUIPMENT IS NOT WARRANTED. 

Let us remind you that dual-channel equipment is the type of equipment where the 
student records on a separate track (student's track) for later comparison with the 
teacher's voice (on the teacher's track). 



i. Our technique of audio-oral review is far different from the traditional method of 
"delayed reward and correction" whereby the students are assigned some fifty sentences to 
prepare for their next class; the students spend some two hours thumbing through their grammar 
books and dictionaries; the next class is spent on correcting these sentences: the good students, 
who have made few or no errors, waste their time while those who have made many errors find that 
the class corrections are not sufficient to eradicate the errors which have been lingering in 
their minds since they prepared the exercises. The result is that the good students progress 
very slowly while the poor students keep making the same errors over and over. 

With the audio-oral review tape, the student finds out immediately whether he is right 
or wrong. Everything he says is verified at once by the answer on the tape; he receives an 
immediate correction or an immediate reward. This immediate reinforcement is a very powerful 
stimulant (the student plays against the machine and success is the most effective inducement) . 

Of course, the student must really try to give the answers; he should not listen passively to 
the questions and answers. Students who are tempted to do this passive work find out very 
quickly -through the audio-oral tests- that the only road to success is the active method. 



j. The relative amounts of classwork and audio-oral review depend on the schools. Ir a hi^i 
school where. the ratio is one hour of outside work for each class hour, the teacher will have to 
do more drilling in class than in a college where the ratio is 2 or even 3 to 1. 

k. Sihce there is a cyclic review of structures, forms, and vocabulary in every chapter, a 
final examination should not require a special review tape, but the students will ask for it 
and it may be preferable to prepare one. To simplify this work, it is better to prepare several 
short tapes or magnetic discs, each containing only one point of review. 
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T, Technically, the recording should be as good as possible and the various sounds 
should be clearly distinguishable. Trying to learn to speak a language with a tape where the 
sounds can be confused is comparable to learning to write with a book which contains many 
typographical errors. 

But, on the other hand, we have to remember that w?. are often expected to understand 
the spoken language against a noisy background: street noises, other conversations going on at 
the same time, etc. We are also expected to understand the spoken language when transmitted 
over electronic systems; the proportion of transmitted speech against live speech is increasing 
(telephone, radio, television, movies, records, tape recordings) ; some of these transmitting 
systems (the telephone, for example) have a poor frequency response. 

Tentative experiments indicate the usefulness —even on the basic course level — of 
special audio comprehension drills where various levels of noise would be added, or where the 
frequency response would be cut, or where synthetic speech with a minimum of acoustic infor- 
mation would be used. 

These experiments indicate that these drills of exaggerated difficulty also improve 
the students' general audio comprehension ability (students submitted to these special drills 
f in d normal speech easier to understand) . 



IV. THE AUDIO-ORAL TESTING 



The essential purpose of this testing is to inform the student of his progress; 



therefore 



1. These tests should take only a small part of the class time. 

2. One should be able to correct the tests easily and rapidly. 

This testing should not weaken the good habits acquired in class and in the laboratory. 

If an examination is corrected and returned after a delay of several hours or days, the errors 

made during the examination become fixed. Thus, all tests should be corrected at once (prin- 

ciple of immediate reinforcement) and by the student himself whenever the type of testing 
makes it possible. We have to keep in mind that the teacher has more important work to do than 

to check the answers on a test. We are, of course, referring here to the type of testing where 

only one answer is possible (and this is the type of testing generally used in the basic 

course) . 

The teacher should decide whether he wants the tests to be given at regular intervals 
(for example, every Friday) or at irregular intervals (so that 'the students will be ready for 
a possible test at every class) . 

We shall now proceed to explain the various types of audio-oral tests that can be given: 

A. Testing of audio comprehension 

B. Testing of phonetic discrimination 

C. Linguistic analysis testing 

D. Testing knowledge of vocabulary 

E. Testing audio comprehension and oral expression. 






Note : Some teachers claim that playing the examination over a tape recorder and having 
the students record their answers is artificial and creates an element of injustice since 
— they claim — recorded speech is not as clear as live speech and since some students are 
afraid to speak into a microphone. 

Aside from the difficulty of holding separate individual audio-oral examinations, common 

sense leads us to believe that our students, who spend so much of their time with electronic 

devices (radio, TV, phonographs, telephone), should not be disturbed over having to use 

electronic equipment for their examinations. In the cases we have examined, we found that the 

students who complained about the use of such equipment did not do any better with a live 

„ 1 

examination; their protest was just an easy excuse . 



A. Testing of audio comprehension 

We list all the techniques that have come to our attention. The teacher can determine 
whether or not they are useful in his particular situation. If the questions are spoken by the 
teacher, he should read them in a clear voice and all the students should be able t.o hear him 
equally well. If the questions are recorded and played over a loud-speaker, the system should 
be carefully installed so that quality will be even throughout the room; if headphones are 
used, they should be high quality units and they should be equipped with individual controls. 

1. Translation technique : the teacher reads sentences in the foreign language and the 
students have to write the English equivalents. Several variants are possible: 

a. Disconnected sentences (without a context) are read only once, at native speed. The 
students are given just enough time after each sentence to write the translation. This 
technique tests instantaneous native-like audio comprehension. The sentences are made longer 
and longer as the course progresses and the students' audio retention improves; by the end of 
the first year, the students should be able to give the equivalent of sentences as long as: 
Vous vous &tes trompe de chemin; il fallait tourner a gauche a environ deux kilometres d’ ici , 
pronounced only once, at native speed. Sometimes, sentences which have several meanings are 
given: 

3©mpasred0 je me passerai d’eux je me passerai d’osufs 

ilparlofermje iZ parle au fermier ils parlent au fermier il parle aux fermiers 

ils parlent aux fermiers 

b. Same as variant (a), except that a preparatory context is given before the sentence 
is read. For example: 

Context: Vous avez lu plusieurs romans For translation: Son, Je n’en at. lu qu’un 
cette semaine? 

This technique can be used when the - sentence has a high ratio of words to sounds; for 
example, je n’en ai lu qu’un has a ratio of 7 to 9 (5 n ® ne ^y^®) • It can also be used when the 
isolated sentence has several meanings: means Jean vient as well as J’en viens. This 

1 Some teachers are concerned about the lack of visual context. They claim that the test 
sentences should be accompanied by slides, films, or TV images. 
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technique tests instantaneous comprehension of sentences which even natives nay have difficulty 
understanding when spoken without a preparatory context. 

c. Same as variant' (a), except that the teacher gives more time in between the sen- 
tences. This allows the students who have not understood instantaneously to go over the 

\ sentence (mentally), provided — of course — that they were able to store it in their Kinds when 

I they heard it. This technique presents a danger: 'the students, knowing that they will have time 

to go ever the sentences, may acquire the habit of not trying to understand instantaneously and 
f it may impair their audio comprehension. 

d. Same as variant (b) , except that the teacher gives more time in between the 
sentences to be translated. This variant has the same potential danger as the third one. 

e. The teacher reads short sentences at slower than native speed and repeats them two 
or three times. This technique is to be used in classes where native-like audio comprehension 
is not included in the objectives (the teacher being satisfied with comprehension of the 
language spoken slowly by natives willing to repeat). 

The sentences given in the tests are based on the material which has been studied, but 
they are different from the ones studied in class or in the laboratory. 

2. Translation technique with multiple-choice answers : 

a. The students are given sheets of paper where several English sentences are written 
for each French sentence to be read by the teacher or played through a loud-speaker. For 
example, the student hears: C’est ce que je leur ai dit , and he finds on his answer sheet: 

1. That's what I tell them 3. That's what I told them 

2. That's what I would have said 4 • That's what I tell them again 



The student checks the sentence which he believes corresponds to the French one. This 
technique makes the grading easier, but it sharply limits the amount of material the students 
can be tested on since it is difficult to find sentences that will lend themselves to that type 
of exercise (to be valid the test should use sentences which are fairly close phonetically, as 
in our example: 

1 . sesksglosrdi 3. seskagloeredi 

2. seskegoredi seskagloeradi ) . 

This technique might be used to determine the audio comprehension level of a class of 
new students, but it does not seem possible to use it effectively in a regular weekly program 
of testing. 



b . The students are given sheets of paper where one English sentence is given for each 
group of four French sentences read. For example, the students hear: 



1. J'aime manger 

2. J'ai mange 



3 . Je mangeais 

4. J'en mangeais 



They find on the answer sheet: I like to eatj and they have to state which one of the 
four French sentences corresponds to the English. This variant suffers the same limitation as 
variant (a) . 
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S . Multiple -choice answers without translation : 

a. A question or conversational statement is read in French; the student chooses from 
a series of four answers read in French th< one which makes sense in that particular case. For 
example : 



Le chemin de la gare, s’il vous 
platt? 



1. Ne votez jamais a gauche 

2. Prenez une place de premiere 

3. Quel tour adroit! 

4 • Prenez la premiere a gauche 



b. An answer is read in French; the student chooses from a series of four questions 
read in French the one which makes sense in that particular case. 

c. A statement is read; the student chooses from a series of four situations read in 
French the one which applies best in that case . 

d. An incomplete statement is read; the student chooses from a series of four words or 
phrases read in French the one which fits best as an ending in that particular case. 

e. A definition or a description of an object is read; the student chooses from a 
series of four nouns read in French the one which stands for the object which has been defined 
or described. 

f. A passage (dialogue, description, or anecdote) is read; the student chooses from a 
series of four statements read in French the one or the ones which are true with regard to the 
passage just read. 

g. A passage (dialogue, description, or anecdote) is read; then, several questions are 
asked about the passage; the student chooses from a series of suggested answers the ones which 
make sense . 

h. The student hears a statement and he has to state whether it is true or false. 

i. A passage is read; then, several oral statements are made about that passage; the 
student has to identify them as true or false. 

j. The student is given a series of pictures; he hears a statement; he has to check 
the picture to which the sentence applies. 

k. A picture is given to the student; several statements are made about the actions 
described in the picture; the student has to identify these statements as true or false. 

Note that with such multiple-choice techniques, the same answer sheets can be used several 
times; the teacher can make the tests more and more difficult by modifying the questions or the 
statements. However, such techniques can hardly be used for weekly tests because adequate 
sentences are difficult to find. Those techniques can be used mostly for determining the audio 
comprehension level of a class (placement test or achievement test). 

4. Audio comprehension of numbers : 

a. The teacher reads some numbers in French and he asks the students to perform some 
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simple operations (add, subtract, multiply, divide). <? 

u 

b. The teacher writes some numbers on the board and he reads a list of numbers which 
may or may not correspond with the list of numbers on the board. The students indicate whether 
the numbers correspond or not. 

c. The teacher gives a simple problem of arithmetic and asks the students to write the 
answer.. These problems may be about time (number of hours, days, years, etc.), money (amount 
spent, earned, saved), dimensions, etc. A French arithmetic book will supply all the needed 
problems . 

5. Other techniques : 

a. How many different meanings does a given sentence have? For example, the teacher 
says: ilsekupeleJV#; the student writes: 2. The two meanings are: II s’est coupe les cheveux 
and II sait couper les cheveux (the student does not write what the two meanings are; he only 
writes: 2 ) . 

b. How many times is the word pere ( father ) used in the following text? The teacher 
then reads a passage where the words pere, perd, paire are used several times. The student has 
to determine from the meaning of the passage how many times pere was used. 

c. How many times is the imperfect indicative used in the following text? The teacher 
then reads a passage where verbal forms (such as chantions ) could be either the imperfect 
indicative or the present subjunctive. The student must be able to understand the passage and 
analyze it; he states how many times he thinks the imperfect indicative is used. The same 
technique can be used with the contrasts: past participle/infinitive (chante / chant er) , past 
participle /present indicative ( j’ai fini/je finis), etc. 

d. How many masculine (or feminine, singular, plural) nouns are there in the following 
passage? The teacher then reads a text with phrases such as <£vjejami ( un vieil ami), ynvjsjami 
{une vieille amie) where the student must pay careful attention to single features (<®/yn) in 
order to answer correctly. 

e. How many adjectives (adverbs, prepositions, verbs) do you hear in the following 

passage? 

f. Who am I? What is it? The teacher reads a description of a well-known person or a 
familiar object. The student must identify the person or the thing. 

g. If the teacher wants to check the student's ability to understand French under 
difficult conditions, he can choose any of the techniques described above and on the preceding 
pages; various levels of noise are added to the test sentences (or the frequency response may 
be cut). This will test the student's ability to understand a telephone conversation, a radio 
broadcast, a film soundtrack, etc. 

6. Correction : 

These audio comprehension tests are corrected at once by the students themselves. 

For the translation technique (1), the sentences are divided into sense units; for 
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example , we consider thit there are six translation units in the following sentence! 

Vous deuez coller le timbre dans le coin droit .... en haut 

The students count one point for each sense unit they get right. 

The correction of techniques (2), (3), (4), (5) presents no difficulty. 

At the end of the correction, the students add up their points and the teacher assigns a 
grade according to the number of points. 

B. Testing of phonetic discrimination 

The ability to identify sounds is essential. It facilitates audio comprehension, pronun- 
ciation, ease of expression, and spelling. 

1. Technique with key words : 

The teacher pronounces a sentence only once and at native speed; the students are asked 
to identify the vowel sounds. Since we do not believe in phonetic symbols for the basic course, 
the students answer with the key words used in class. For example, if the teacher says Vous 
auriez dtt lui en parler, the students write: 

douze hornme ete lune dix cent quatre ete 

2. Counting sound technique : 

a. The students are asked how many sounds they hear in a word or group of words; for 
example: deux yeux/deux oeufs, il uient/ils viennent, en retard. The students write: 5, 4, 5, 

6 , 5 , The basic purpose of this exercise is to check that the students are able to identify 
separate sounds. 

b. The students are asked to state how many vowel sounds they hear in a word or group 
of words containing also several semivowels; for example: minuit, je me suis ennuye. The 
students write: 2 , 5 , The purpose of this exercise is to test whether the students are able to 
distinguish vowels from semivowels . 

c. The students are asked to state how many nasal vowel sounds they hear in a word or 
group of words; for example: e'est un Italien de Rome, e’est une Italienne de Florence, ’he 



students write: 2, 1. The purpose 


of this exercise is to 


test 


whether the students 


are 


ab. 


_.e 


to hear 


the contrast: nasal vowel 


such as /s/ and oral vowel 


+ /n/ such as /en/. 










d. The students are asked 


to state how many /d/, 


/V, 


/s/, A7, /*/, /l/, 


etc . 


they 


hear in 


a word or group of words ; 


for example: 














ilvjedormir/ilvjeddormir 


il vient dormir 




il vient de dormir 


1 


2 


/d/ 




il/atbjg/jattilbjs 


il chante bien 




chante-t-il bien ? 


1 


2 


/t/ 




ilvjesswar/ilvjesaswar 


il vient ce soir 




il vient s’asseoir 


2 


2 


/«/ 




nut irr5/nut ir 5 


nous tirerons 




nous t irons 


2 


1 


M 




ynnvra/ynwa 


une noix 




une oie 


2 


* 


M 




illadi/iladi 


il I’a dit 




il a dit 


2 


1 


/!/ 
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The purpose of this exercise is to determine whether the students can distinguish between 
single and twin consonants^-. 

e. The students are asked to state how many /r/ they hear in a word or group of words; 
for example: j’en ai peu, j’en ai peur, il pleut, il pleure, c’est mieux, c’est meilleur. The 
purpose of this exercise is to determine whether the students hear the contrast between the 
abrupt vocalic ending and the final / r / ending. 

f. The students are asked to state how many semivowels they hear in a word op group of 
words; for example: il est vieux, il les veut, la veille, la uieille, je m’ en irai, je m’ en- 
nuierai. They answer: 1, 0, 1, 2, 0, 1. The purpose of this exercise is to remind the students 
of the semantic importance of the semivowels. 

g. The students are asked to state how many /V and how many /w/ they hear in a word or 

group of words; for example: Louis s’ est plaint de lui, il est parti a minuit, je me suis 

ennuye sans toi . The students answer: 1 and 1 * f 1 \ { and 0 w , 2 ^ and 1 w . The purpose of 

this exercise is to determine whether the students hear the contrast between ^ and w . 

h. Several sentences are read with all the unstable vowels retained. The students have 

to state how many unstable vowels would be dropped in natural conversation; for example: nous 
appelons, nous appelions, vous chanterez, uous chanteriez, nous sifflerons, nous sifflerions, 
vendredi, samedi, cinq pieds de long, cinq pieds de haut, je ne sais pas ce que vous montrerez, 
je ne le connais pas, vous ne dites rien, il est n6 le onze mars. The students answer: 1, 0, 1, 

0 , 0 , 0 , 0 , 1 , 1 , 0 , 2 , 1 , 1 , 0 . 

i. Several sentences are read; the students have to state how many liaisons there are; 
for example: Qvand est-ce que vous partez?, nous avons requ quelque chose de tres utile. The 
students answer: 1, 2. 

S. Distinguishing between liaison and linking : 



Several sentences are read. The students have to state whether they have a case of 
linking or liaison; for example: il est parti, ils sont espagnols, mon bon ami, ma bonne amie, 
il va au second 6tage. The students answer: linking, liaison, liaison, linking, liaison. 



4. Testing alternate pronunciation mechanism : 



This technique should not be used until after the basic course 



is completed (refer to 



our principle of no-choice on page 20) . 



Several sentences are 


read. The 


students have 


to state 


pronunciation; for example: 








C’est notre ami 


read as 


senotrami 


No 


C’est votre pere 


read as 


sevotraper 


Yes 


Ouvre la porte 


read as 


uvralaport 


Yes 


J’ai quatre dollars 


read as 


gekatradolar 


Yes 



whether there is an alternate 



sevotper 

uvlaport 

gekatdolar 



1 For this contrast of single and twin consonants, compare with English examples such 
as: I drive, I’d drive ; I love her, I’ll love her; i$j[ s old, it’s sold. 
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read as ilvaetraselebr 
read as gdnekatrovfi 

5. Testing knowledge of intonation patterns : 



II va §tre celebre 
J’en ai quatre-vingts 



Yes 

No 



ilvaetselebr 



a. Indicate which one of the following intonation diagrams best represents the 

intonation of the following sentence 

b. Which one of the following sentences is best represented by this intonation 
d lagram • • • • • 

6. Correction : 

These questions can be corrected in class as soon as the test is over (principle of 
immediate reward or immediate correction). They can be corrected by the students themselves 
(the papers can be exchanged) . 

C. Linguistic analysis testing 

This type of test determines whether the student knows what the correct forms sound like 

1 . Testing gender ; 

The students have to state whether a group of words is masculine, feminine, or both; 
for example: 



sasSloerzami 



a. Testing gender of nouns : the students hear 

getfnamiapari semame jcerami setfibonelev 

They answer: masculine, feminine, masculine, both. 
h. Gender of subject pronouns : the students hear 

tysremortdapcer nusomitaljen gams^imar jeapari gamsuiasisyrlerb 

gams-qifemal nunusomplStalaservez 

They answer: feminine, feminine, both, masculine, both, feminine. 

c_. Gender of object pronouns : the students hear 

gl^iedifimSsSg tylapromiz nulavSvy nulavSfe 

gifeatSsjS nul^iav5ekri nulavSekri 

They answer: both, feminine, both, masculine, both, both, masculine. 
d. How manv sounds would you add in the feminine? The students hear 
tyemar je nusomtublS 

They answer: 0, 2. 

p. How many words would c hancre when shifting the sentence to the masculi ne? The 
students hear 

setynvjejami 



semame jceret yd j it 
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They answer: 1, 2. 



L. How many words would change when shifting the sentence to the feminine ? The 
students hear 

ilzS/o ilefjer ils5J*o 



They answer: 1, 1, 2. 

g. Do the following pairs of adjectives add the 
feminine ? The students hear 

lur frira fre blS flgle gro 

They answer: Yes, Yes, No, Yes. 



same consonant when shifting to the 
gri galu 



2. Testing number : 

The students have to state whether the sentence is singular, plural, or both. 

a. Number of nouns : The students hear 

ilparloserverz ilparlogarsS ilparldygars5 kelpeiavevuvizite 
kelzetaavevuvizite kelgurnolizevu 

They answer: plural, both, singular, both, plural, plural. 

b. Number of pronouns : The students hear 

pSseosjen parledesjS fetatasj5omj£ prsnesella parlezd 

iltravaj ilzabitisi ilpar ildorm pSsezi 

They answer: plural, plural, both, both, both, both, plural, singular, plural, both. 

c. How many words would change when shifting from the singular to the plural (or 
reciprocally) ? The students hear 

ilvjfidetmalad lskrej5ekrib jff laportfermmal loerfijtravaj 

They answer: 1, 2, 1, 0. 

Testing knowledge of verb forms : 

Sections (a) through (e) test variations due to a change of person; sections (f) 
through (i) test variations due to a change of tense; sections (j) and (k) test variations due 
to the agreement of past participles; sections (1) and (m) test variations due to a change of 
interrogation pattern; section (n) tests variations due to a shift to the negative. 

a. The students have to state whether the third person singular and the third person 
plural sound alike. For example, they hear 

ilsasje ilsaswa ilvj£ ilezit iloslezepol 

They answer: No, Yes, No, No, Yes. 
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b. The students hear one person; they shift it to a different person (mentally) and 
they state how many sounds both persons have; for example, they hear the following 
verb forms and they are asked to change them to the third person plural: 

iltravaj ilvS ilekri ilva ilobtjg life nufzS vuvne 

They answer: 8/8 , 4/5, 6/8, 4/4> ?/9, 4/4> 5/4> 5/6 . 

c. The students have to state how many nasal vowels are added when the verb is shifted 
from one person to another; for example, they hear the following verb forms and they 
are asked to change them to the third person plural: 

ila vuprsne elva vutne ilfe 



They answer: 1, 0, 1, 0, 1. 

d. The students have to state whether the vowel sound of the root is changed when the 
verb is shifted from one person to another; for example: 



shift ilmcer 
shift ilp0 
shift ilgel 
shift ilapra 
shift iltje 



to the third person plural 
to the third person plural 
to the first person plural 
to the third person plural 
to the first person plural 



No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



e. The students have to state how many syllables are added when the verb is shifted 
from one person to another; for example: 



f. 



shift tyubli 
shift tyetydi 
shift tysuri 
shift tyri 
shift 'gaple 
shift ^ilgel 



to the second person plural 
to the second person plural 
to the second person plural 
to the second person plural 
to the second person plural 
to the first person plural 



I 

The students have to state how many sounds are 

c, 



one tense to another; for example: 



1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

added when the verb is shifted from 



shift 


}ty3el 


to 


the 


imperfect indicative 


0 


shift 


nuzaplo 


to 


the 


imperfect indicative 


2 


shift 


nuvn5 


to the 


imperfect indicative 


1 


shift 


nuj*erj*5 


to 


the 


imperfect indicative 


1 


shift 


nurStrS 


to 


the 


imperfect indicative 


2 


shift 


tymagra 


to 


the 


present conditional 


0 


shift 


numSgrS 


to 


the 


present conditional 


2 


shift 


nub at r 5 


to 


the 


present conditional 


2 


shift 


nusoro 


to 


the 


present conditional 


1 


shift 


vusif le 


to the 


present conditional 


3 


shift 


tydSs 


to 


the 


future indicative 


2 


shift 


tyrStr 


to 


the 


future indicative 


3 
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g. The students have to state how many syllables are added when the verb is shifted 
from one tense to another; for example, the verbs given in (f) above would give the 
following answers: 0, 1, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0; 1, 1, 2. 

h. The students hear some verbal forms and they have to state to how many tenses they 
belong; for example, they hear 

byvo 2 (present indicative, present imperative) 

fas 1 (present subjunctive) 

plcev 1 (present subjunctive) 

aljo 2 (imperfect indicative, present subjunctive) 

swaje 2 (present imperative, present subjunctive) 

' sa/je 1 (present subjunctive) 

i. The students have to state whether the verb of the subordinate clause changes when 
the main clause becomes affirmative (or negative) ; for example, they hear 

II n’ est pas necessaire que vous partiez Je ne crois pas qu’il soit venu 

II n’est pas certain que nous puissions rester Je ne veux pas que vous lui parliez 

The students answer: No, Yes, Yes, No. 

j . The students have to state how many sounds are added when the subject becomes 
feminine; for example, they hear 

vussr jemordspcer gsnsqipaneapari gmasqiple 

They answer: 1, 0, 1. 

k. The students have to state how many sounds are added when the object pronoun 
becomes feminine; for example, they hear 

glqieparle glezepe glepromiat5frer 

They answer: 0, 1, 1. 

l. The students have to state how many sounds are added when a question is shifted 
from the melodic pattern to the inversion pattern; for example, they hear 

ilStr vukrwaje iltravaj 

They answer: 2 , 0 , 1 . 

m. The students have to state how many syllables are added when a question is shifted 
from the melodic pattern to the inversion pattern; for example, the verbs given 

in (1) above would give the following answers: 1 , 0 , 0 . 

Note that questions of type ( l ) and (m) should not be given until after the basic 
course is completed (principle of no-choice ) . 

n. The students have to state how many sounds are added when the verb is shifted from 
the affirmative to the negative; for example, they hear 

nu/St5 nuzezit5 vuoselezepol gmSeqisuvny 
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They answer: 3, 2, 4> 4 • 

The same technique could be used asking the students how many syllables are added; 
for the examples given above, the answers would he: 1, 1, 2, 2. 

4. Testing knowledge of function of pronouns : 

For example, the students hear 

II me parle II me voit II m’ecoute II veut me presenter a Marie 

They have to state whether " me " is a direct or an indirect object. They answer: 
Indirect Direct Direct Direct 

5. Testing knowledge of syntax of pronouns : 

a. The students hear the affirmative form of an imperative with one object pronoun. 
They are asked to put it mentally into the negative form and to state whether the 
object pronoun remains after the verb or precedes it; for example, they hear 

Habituez-vous-y Pensez a lui Achetez-la Parlez-lui Parlez d eux 

They answer: precedes, follows, precedes, precedes, follows. 

b. The students hear the affirmative form of an imperative with two object pronouns. 
They are asked to put it mentally into the negative form and to state whether the 
object pronouns would remain in the same order or not; for example, they hear 

Dites- l e-nous Parlez-lui-en Presentez-la-lui Pr§tez-le-leur 

Montrez-le-moi 

They answer: not the same, same, same, same, not the same. 

c. The students have to state whether the preposition remains or disappears when the 
person noun object is replaced with a pronoun; for example, they hear 

II se moque de ses parents Je parle au directeur Je pense d me s enfants 
Je n’ ai pas confiance en Pierre 

They answer: remains, disappears, remains, remains. 

d. Same as (c) above, but the sentences are of this type: 

Presentez-moi a Suzanne Dites-le d votre sosur Confiez-le d votre fils 

They answer: remains, disappears, disappears. 

6. Testing knowledge of thing-person contrast in pronouns : 

The students have to state whether the sentence refers to a thing, a person, or 
both; for example, they hear: 

Que regardez-vous? Qui cherchez-vous? Je le crois 

J’y pense Je m’y suis habitue Duquel parlez-vous? 
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They answer: thing, person, both, thing, thing, both. 

7. Testing knowledge of prepositions : 

The students have to state how many prepositions they hear in a given sentence. The 
sentences are chosen so that the prepositions are not too apparent. For example: 

gvedmSdeagadpart ir sanssrar jedploere nuvnSddine 



They answer: 2, 2, 1. 



8. Testing knowledge of forms of articles du , de la , des, a u, aux, a la i, etc . : 

a. Changes due to a shift to the negative : The students have to state * whether the 
articles remain invariable when the sentence is shifted to the negative for 
example, they hear It : . T'&’.P 

C’est du pain II veut de la viande Je me sers du telephone 

J’ai des livres 

They answer: invariable, changes, invariable, changes. 



b. Changes due to a shift to the affirmative : The students have to state whether the 
articles remain invariable when the sentence is shifted to the affirmative; for 
example, they hear 



Je n’ai pas d’amis Je n’ai pas de vieux livres Ce ne sont pas de bons amis 



They answer: changes, invariable, invariable. 

c. Changes due to a shift to the feminine (or masculine) : The students have to state 
whether the preposition appears singly when the sentence is shifted to the 
feminine; for example, they hear 

Je parle aux deux fils de Paul J’habite pres du frere de Marie 

Je parle .au mari de Jeanne 

They answer: no, yes, yes. 

d. Changes due to a shift to the singular (or plural) : The students have to state 
whether the preposition appears singly when the sentence is shifted to the singular; 
for example, they hear 



Je parle aux freres de Paul Je me moque des amis de Marie 

Je parle aux etudiants 



They answer: no, yes, yes. 

e. Changes due to the addition of an adjective before the noun : The students have to 
state whether des changes to de when an adjective is added; for example, the 
students hear the sentences: 



J’ai des amies Je me sers des machines du college Ce sont des histoires 

and they add the adjective nouvelles . They answer: yes, no, yes.. 
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9 . Testing knowledge of function of words : 

Example: The teacher reads a sentence such as II travaille mieux; then he reads a list 
of five words: souuent, dur, vite, mal, mo indr e . The students have to state which one 
of the five words cannot be substituted for mieux. 

They answer: the fifth word. 

10. Correction : 

These questions can be corrected in class as soon as the linguistic analysis test is 
completed. They can he corrected by the students themselves (the papers can be exchanged). 

D. Testing knowledge of vocabulary 
The audio-oral testing of vocabulary can be done as follows: 

Technique 1 : The teacher gives a French word, then he reads five definitions. The 
students must state which one of the five definitions applies to the French word. 

Technique 2 : The teacher gives a definition in French, then he reads five French words. 

The students must state which one of the five words applies to the definition. 

E. Group testing and correction of audio comprehension and oral expression 
These recorded examinations test: 

1 . Pronunciation 

2. Knowledge of forms and structures (through the use of sentence modification questions) 
3* Translation 

Of course, such examinations also test audio comprehension since it should not be possible 
to answer the sentence modification questions unless the problem sentences are understood. 

1 . Testing techniques : 

a. Pronunciation : 

(jJ_ Vowel idgnUfjxatwn : This is to test that the students can identify the 
sixteen vowel sounds of French; for example, they are asked to recognize 
contrasts such as: 

gleva 3 levy je les veux je I’ai vu 

metelsdsy metelsdsu mettez-le dessus mettez-le dessous 

ilsffmove ilsSmovs il sent mauvais ils sont mauvais 

The easiest way is to use the key words that are used in class: dix for /i/, 
lune for /y/, douze for /u/, die for /e/, deux for /a/, chaud for /o/, sept 
for /e/, neuf for /«/, homme for /o/, quatre for /a/, trois for /a/, vingt 
for /e/, un for /&/ , onze for /5/, cent for /S/, weak vowel for /©/. 

If the teacher pronounces Nous ne savons pas d'oii tu viens, the students 
record douze, quatre, onze, trois, douze, lune, vinit. 
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( '2) Imitation o£_ sejvtences_ : The students are asked to imitate sentences which 
contain features that most Americans find difficult; for example: 

pure vowels ending abruptly: il fait beau, c’est du cafe, j’ai lu, j en veux. 

—consonant tension (clear, sharply defined consonants): faites-y attention 

the contrast between a vocalic ending and a consonantal ending: j’en ai peu, 

yen ai peur 

—the contrast between a nasal vowel and the corresponding oral vowel + /n/ : 
americain, .americaine amerikg ameriken 

linking as in II arrive a sept heures et demie which should be pronounced 

as i la- ri va se toe re dmi 
— passage from vowel to vowel as in II va a Orleans ilvaaorleS 
— rhythm, stress, and intonation (the intonartion should be tested within the 
syllables as well as within the sentence) 

— the contrasts /y/ / u / , /7/ I® I , /®/ /^/ > /°/ /°/ 

— the /r/ in all positions 

—the contrast between the single and the twin /*/: nous mourons/nous mourrons 
— the final /!■/: vous &tes belle, c’est une grande ville 
—the final /j/: c’est ma fille, il fait du soleil 
— the non-aspirated /P/ , /V , /V 
— the contrast /M/ / w / : lui, Louis 
— the contrast / n / /J 1 / : peine, peiQne 

— the combinations / s j/ and / z j/ as in m ® S J 0 Z O 0 

—unstable vowel exercises: ileplygrSkmvra eleplygradkomwa 

b. Sentence modification techniques : 

The techniques used are the same as those described on pages 28-33 • 

c. Translation : 

Several English sentences are recorded on the examination tape and the student has 
to translate them into French. Translating spoken (instead of written) English helps the 
student to translate sense group by sense group instead of word by word. 

It is preferable not to include a free expression section in the 
group examination. This section could not be corrected immediately 
(principle of immediate correction or immediate reward) . It is 
preferable to test free expression in class. 

2. Preparing the examination : 

a. The examination must be planned carefully and the problem sentences have to be chosen 
in such a way that the students cannot do what they are asked unless they fully understand the 
meaning of the sentences. Otherwise, the teacher may find that some students have answered 
correctly or made the required word substitution without having the slightest idea what they 
were saying. 

b. Concise, but very clear, explanations must be given at the beginning of each 
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examination. Although you may give a weekly examination and although all your examinations 
follow the same plan, you should not assume that your students will remember from week to week 
the directions about adjusting the volume controls, placing the microphone correctly, speaking 
softly, running the tape only when the instructor says "Record", waiting a split second before 
they start speaking, and not writing anything while taking the examination. 

c. Before each set of questions, the directions should be given twice (with an example, 
if necessary). These directions should be recorded in French as soon as practicable in the 
course. Each question is pronounced only once, at normal speed, but clearly articulated. The 
recording should be prepared with great technical care so that the sound will be as clear as 
possible (the 7s ips speed is preferable) . 

d. It is better to record the examination rather than to read it because: 

(1) it is easier to supervise the examination 

(2) the teacher can be sure that there will not be any errors or fluffs in the 
questions 

(3) if necessary, the examination can be given by an assistant 

(4) the tape can be used year after year (there is no danger of cheating since the 
students' tapes never leave the language laboratory). 

e. The examination and correction tape is prepared without pauses; the teacher stops 
the tape and makes the pauses as he plays the tape during the examination. Leaving no pauses 
presents the following advantages: 

(1) the teacher can make the pauses during the examination as long or as short as he 
wishes, thus making the examination easier or more difficult (with very short 
pauses, he may test how instantaneous the students' answers can be) 

(2) the teacher saves time when recording the tape. 

3. How to administer the group examination : 

The students' tapes are each about 200 feet long, on a polyester or PVC base (unbreakable 
under normal operating conditions). These tapes should be on 7" reels; on smaller reels, the 
tape may fall off and delay some students (the school can purchase large reels of tape and 
portion it out on empty 7" reels) . A piece of leader tape is spliced at the beginning of the 
reel so that when the examinations are corrected all the students know exactly where the first 
answer begins. 

The whole class goes to the laboratory. The students thread their tapes, adjust the switches 
and hold the tapes still with the pause bar. The teacher starts the examination at the console; 
he plays the first question and stops the tape. The students prepare the answer during the 
pause and rehearse it in a whisper to check that it "sounds right". The examination tape is 
started again to say "RECORD"^, all the students release their tapes, wait a split second, 

The students do not record as soon as they know the answer; they wait for the word 
" RECORD " and then all record at the same time. This is to prevent poor students from 
sitting near a good student, waiting until he gives his answer, and then imitating him. 
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record the answer, wait a split second-^-, press on the pause bar, and wait for the next question. 
It should be clear that the students run their tapes only when they are toLd to record their 
answers — they do not record the questions — they do not leave pauses in between the answers; 
thus, the teacher will be able to listen to the students' tapes in a minimum of TIME. 

At the end of the examination, the students are instructed to rewind their tapes to the 
beginning of t lie first answer (that is, the end of t lie leader tape) for the correction which 
follows immediately. 

4. How to give the group correction : 

The teacher starts the correction tape at the console; t lie first problem sentence and 
the answer are given (with comments and explanations whenever necessary) . The students are 
instructed to repeat the correct answer with the teacher. The teacher then says: " Listen to 
what you recorded " and the students start their tapes to compare their answers with the correct 
one; they stop their tapes. The teacher repeats t lie correct sentence once again and lie asks t lie 
students to repeat with him so that the last impression will be the right answer pronounced 
correctly. The same process is repeated with every sentence. 

To make sure that the students will listen carefully to the corrections and notice 
their errors, the teacher occasionally gives the same examination again right after the end of 
the correction. On such occasions, the students receive two grades: one for the first examina- 
tion and the second for the "surprise" re-examination (this second grade is based, of course, 
on the amount of self-correction done by the students) . 

The correction could be done immediately after every answer is recorded by the students; 
however, this on-the-spot correction is not recommended because it might lead to cheating, and 
because it might prove distracting in a testing situation. 

At the end of the correction, the students know how many errors they have made and what 
grade to expect. The teacher can grade these examinations rapidly since there are no intervals 
(each tape is only about one minute long — in one minute it is possible to record twenty 
fairly long sentences) . The teacher does not have to record or write any corrections since the 
students have heard the correction tape. As soon as the examinations are corrected, the teacher 
bulk erases all the students' tapes so that there will not be any possible danger of confusion 
during the next examination. The tapes always remain in the laboratory (they are not returned 
to the students for the simple reason that it is likely that some students would forget to 
bring them on the examination day) . 

Please refer to the Appendix for a discussion 
about examination machines. 



Thus, in the system we advocate the student does not record during his review work in 
the language laboratory; he records only during the examination (preferably weekly). 

^ This is to make sure that there will not be a wow at the beginning or at t lie end of 
the answer. 
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THE SPELLING- READING WORK 

I. PRINCIPLES 

Audio-oral skills and spelling-reading skills are two different disciplines; they must be 
taught separately. Ideally, the spelling— reading skills should not be taught until after the 
speech automatisms are so firmly established that they cannot be threatened by the erratic 
spelling (for a discussion of the length of the time lag, see page 75)* 

When the audio-oral work is completed, the students are taught: 

1. How to spell what they can understand and say correctly; since they speak grammatically, 
they can write grammatically , but in addition they have to learn a set of rules so that what 
they put on paper will respect contemporary spelling usage • 

2. How to understand visually, that is recognize the written form of what they can 
understand aurally. The printed page is not meant to be deciphered; its purpose is to arouse an 
echo in the students' minds. 

3- How to read aloud; obviously, it is not enough to recognize and understand the words on 
the printed page; the student should also be able to read them aloud correctly. 

Of these three activities, number 2 is by far the easiest; the students usually have no 
difficulty in recognizing in these distorted visual representations they words they have 
learned audio-orally. 

II. THE SPELLING-READING WORK IN CLASS 

The students will find spelling less difficult if they understand that it requires three 
different types of activity. 

1. Learning to spell each word in its isolated form (the way it is found in a dictionary) : 

Some French words have a phonetic spelling {midi, 6t6, sur, pour, etc.), but most add 
silent etymological letters which greatly complicate the acquisition of spelling ( doiGT , temPS, 
sePt, autoMne, etc.). This type of learning can hardly be helped by rules; it requires visual 
memory and kinesthetic memory: the students must practice until they develop a visual and 
kinesthetic sense which prohibits them from writing the wrong spelling. 

2. Learning spelling rules which require only memorization : 

For example, learning that seven nouns ending in ou take a letter x in the plural, that 
all words ending with eu except bleu and pneu take a letter * in the plural, etc. 

1 For that distinction between writing and spelling, remember that great writers have been 
wretched spellers (for example, Mme de Sevigne). 
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3. Learning spelling rules which require intellectual decisions ; 

For example, the rules about the agreement of past participles require that an analysis 
of the sentence be made . 

A. Learning to spell and read the vocabulary 

1. The teacher reads a short sentence for each vocabulary item (so that the students will 
be reminded of its meaning) ; he spells the vocabulary item; the students write this word in 
their notebooks (they can compare with what a student writes on the board) . They shape their 
letters as carefully as they can since it is apparent that kinesthetic memory is as important 
as visual memory in the learning of spelling. 

2. The students read these words in isolation and make up orally one short sentence ^or 
each of them (so that the meaning will remain clear) . 

3- They write them again, shaping the letters as carefully as possible and spelling them 
aloud in chorus. 

B. Explanation of the spelling rules 

The teacher must draw a constant comparison between the spoken French the students have 
been taught and the written French they are now learning; he must not let the written forms 
influence the speech habits the students have acquired. 

Let us suppose for example that the students have worked audio-orally with the structural 
segment adjective + noun ; they have learned to say: 

<2grStami dSbonelsv ftvjsjami d0b5zelsv 

yngr3dami ynbonelsv ynvjsjami (bzbonzelsv 

Now, with the spelling rules they will find that -although there is only one spoken 
difference between debonami and ynbonami - there are three differences on the paper: untune, 
bon/bonne, ami/amie. They will find that -although the adjective is pronounced differently in 
<Bb5travaj and dSbonami, the spelling is the same: bon. They will find that the adjective marje 
has only one pronunciation, but four spellings: marie, mariee, maries, mariees. They will find 
that the /t/ sound of dBgrfltami is spelled with a letter d: un grand ami. 

C. Spelling drills 

All the practice work is based on material which has been met during the audio-oral work. 
The students should never be asked to spell or read material they have not acquired audio- 
orally first . 

The teacher reminds the students that they must understand the meaning of the whole 
sentence before they start writing; the students should not pick out groups of two or three 
syllables which have an apparent meaning and then try to put these groups together; for 
example, the student who upon hearing setozg5 takes it for granted that ssto means cette eau 
and then tries to figure out what zg5 can mean in connection with eau will never be able to 
understand and spell French correctly. 
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The student should also pay attention to the context (preceding and following) ; for 
example, it is the context which will tell him to spell. 



or 



II est tout vert 
II est ouvert 



or 



trop peureux 
trop heureux 



or 



Quelle ville avez-vous visitde? 
Quelles villes avez-vous visitdes? 



During the class spelling practice, the teacher pronounces the sentences only once, by 
rhythmic groups, at normal speed, and with the natural cultured pronunciation. He should say: 

sensSpalelivr kegevyisi samdidernje Ce ne sont pas les livres que j’ai vus ici 

samedi dernier 

rather than: 

senesopalelivr kdgevyzisi samsdidernje 

These class spelling drills use the dictation technique. They should be short, but 
difficult, and they should have a maximum of difficulties within a minimum of words This 
class practice, especially on the college level, need not be long. e stu en s s ou 
able to do most of the spelling and reading work by themselves in the laboratory or home. 

It may be a good idea to record the spelling drills on tape and to play them to the 
class through a tape machine placed on the teacher's desk. This allows the teacher to move 
freely among the students and give help whenever necessary. 

D. Reading drills 

1 The students are asked to read the sentences of the spelling drills, the main duty of 
the teacher ^ is to make sure that the spelling will not disturb the students- audio-oral 
skills and that they will continue to pronounce bo bon although thej see un _on ravai 

un bon eleve. 

2 Then the students are asked to read a connected passage or dialogue based on the 
vocabulary, forms, and structures already studied by the students Here again, the : teacher 
main task is to keep the spelling from influencing the speech habrts of the students. 

Whenever an error is made, the correction should be as effective^ ^sibde Instead of 

simply stopping the student and giving him ^ l^shiuld be led - 

should ask: " Quelle faute de prononciation avez-vous fa . ^ error . 

with the help of his classmates if necessary to discover 

E. Comments 

There is no effective short cut to learning how to pronounce and s,ell French words; the 
mere is uo that, after a few months, the 

only sure method is to learn each word separately oadeou although 

“«>' » >"■ 

pollen polen aiguille eg^p-O anguille a 9 1 J ? 
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